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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE in extremis Ministry of Marshal MacMahon, as it has been 
called,—a Ministry not one member of which belongs to either 
Chamber,—was gazetted yesterday week. The President of the 
Council, General de Rochebouet, was one of those who first rose 
to eminence through the energy which he displayed in the siege of 
Rome in 1849, when he won the Order of the Legion of Honour ; 
afterwards he became still more notable in the coup d’état of 1851, 
when it fell to him to bombard the Maison Sallandrouze, and 
to rake the Boulevard Moatmartre with grapeshot,—a duty for the 
discharge of which he was recommended, according to a grim re- 
port which is far from intrinsically probable, by his having him- 
self confided to some one in the entourage of Louis Napo- 
leon that in Rome he had “acquired a taste for the blood 
of Radicals.” No doubt this was said of him by his enemies, but 
hardly by himself. However, his actual achievements in 1849 
and 1851 were not of the kind to augur very well for the 
part he would prefer to play in the crisis of 1877. ‘The repute 
of the Minister of the Interior, M. Welche,—probably the 
most notable man in the new Cabinet, and one who has 
been chiefly known for supporting vigorously the régime of sup- 
pression and official interference,—is not one to qualify in any 
degree the effect of General de Rochebouet’s political repute. 
Nevertheless, the new Cabinet has not been regarded as a 
Government of active menace, so much as a Government of dull 
resistance,—one which, from its non-political structure, rather 
deadens the force of political attack, and presents to the Re- 
publicans the same kind of fluffy resistance, which the cotton-bags 
covering the freeboard of the Confederate cruisers presented to 
the artillery of the Union. 











The new Ministry appeared in their places on Saturday, and 
were at once challenged in the Chamber of Deputies by M. de 
Marctre—formerly a Home Secretary of the Marshal’s—who, 
praising the Ministers as worthy men out of their natural places, 
yet denied that they could bring any solution of the crisis. They 
were mere shadows of their predecessors, and represented the last 
effort in a seven years’ war between a monarchical party with three 
heads and the French Republic. France had fought against this 
party with no better fate hitherto than that of Sisyphus, who 
when he had, with great labour, rolled the stone painfully up to 
the top of the hill, was condemned to see it roll down again, and to 
begin his work afresh. M. de Marcére moved that, “‘ considering that 
by its composition and origin, the Ministry of the 23rd November is 
the negation of the rights of the nation, and of the Parliament, 
and can only aggravate the crisis which has weighed on the country 
since May 16, the House declares that it cannot enter into relation 
with the Ministry, and passes to the order of the day.” In spite 
of a deprecating speech from the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Welche, who tried to represent the Government as one 
wholly unconnected with its predecessor,—as one of duty 
and business which would put aside burning questions, 
and devote itself to urgent administrative necessities like the 
passing of the Budget,—this order of the day was carried by a 
majority of 115 (323 against 208), since which vote the Ministry 





We hear at the last moment that the Marshal has at length con- 
sented to accept a Ministry from the Left Centre, M. Dufaure 
apparently being the head, and M. Waddington, M. de 
Marcére, and M. Léon Say some of its members, on condition 
of the Budget being voted. If this be true,—which we can 
hardly ascertain definitely before going to press,—the Marshal 
must, we suppose, have made up his mind at last to ‘‘ submit.” 
No Ministry, however, even of the Left Centre, would consent 
to take office, without the right to dismiss the most valiant of 
the prefects and sub-prefects who fought for the Conservatives 
so unscrupulously in the country, and the Marshal has always been 
said to find this condition a final stumbling-block. We shall 
probably know in the course of to-day whether he has or has not 
been able to surmount this “honourable” obstacle. Without 
surmounting it, no reconciliation is possible. With it, the Marshal 
may well remain unmolested in office for the remainder of his 
Septennate. 


The news of the war is this week of less importance. Nothing 
has been accomplished in Asia, where General Loris Melikoff is 
awaiting before Erzeroum the arrival of his reinforcements from 
Kars ; but it is mentioned by a correspondent within the city that 
one of the Russian positions completely commands Erzeroum, 
though at a distance of 2,400 yards. In Europe, however, the 
Roumanians have carried Rahova, and the Russians have taken 
Provitz and Etropol, the latter a most important position. Its 
possession gives the captors entrance to another pass across 
the Balkans, and enables them to strike with effect at any 
Turkish force marching from Sofia to Plevna. The rumours 
about Osman Pasha’s position continue contradictory, but 
as no convoys reach him, it is certain that his provisions 
must be getting low, and the probability is, from the state- 
ments of deserters, that while he still has meat, bis supply of 
bread is running out. So was that of the Russians, owing to 
difficulties in crossing the Danube, but they have succeeded in 
completing two new bridges at Sistova. 








Lord Derby made an important speech on Wednesday. A 
deputation, consisting of persons individually of no importance, 
but representing the more violent sections of the more violent 
pro-Turkish party, waited on him at the Foreign Office 
to present a memorial praying him to use diplomatic effort 
on behalf of Turkey, before Constantinople is occupied. 
The memorialists say that “the Sublime Porte is bleed- 
ing, spending, hazarding a national existence for the interest 
of Europe, which, in spite of engagements the most solemn, 
withholds co-operation from her.” Opinion is not unfavourable to 
action, but ‘‘ favourable to the maintenance of treaties.” Sir Henry 
Hoare, explaining the memorial, said the usual things about the 
danger to India, and asked Lord Derby to disregard ‘ the ravings 
of fanatics,” and take a bold course; Mr. Maltman Barry declared 
that workmen were in favour of an anti-Russian policy ; Mr. H. 
Attwood wanted an offensive and defensive treaty with Turkey, 
which would, he said, be no breach of neutrality—an absurdity 
mistakenly attributed in the reports to the Rev. E. L. Blackman— 
and a Mr. Brannon asserted there was no feeling in the North in 
favour of Mr. Gladstone's policy. Lord Campbell and Stratheden, 
the only known man in the deputation, made no speech, but 
asked for more action. Lord Derby snubbed them all impartially 
in a manner described elsewhere, but reiterated that Constanti- 
nople must not pass into the hands of another Power; and the 
Deputation went home again, having accomplished one thing, 
—to secure a virtual sanction from the Government for a Russian 
occupation of Trebizond. 


The Roumanian Chamber was opened on November 27, and 
the speech from the Throne contains a paragraph intimating the 
firm belief of the Prince ‘that the independence of Roumania will 
be recognised by all Europe,” which will perceive that “she is a 
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nation able to fulfil the mission reserved for her on the Lower 
Danube, having the perseverance to accomplish it, and the energy 
to defend it when necessary.” It is not probable that Prince 
Charles used such words without being certain of the consent of 
the Czar and of his own family, and the statement is therefore 
important, as showing that Russia is willing to concede a real 
independence to these States. Hitherto she has been able to 
treat them at will either as independent States, or as vassal pro- 
vinces of Turkey, but she now relinquishes that great advantage. 
The speech will increase the readiness of Servia to resume war, 
which is too great already. 


The rumours as to the dangerous condition of the Pope’s 
health are acquiring great consistence. He still continues occa- 
sionally to see a few visitors, but he is always carried in his chair, 
and each ceremonial leaves him weaker. He has again become 
subject to epileptic attacks, and all business is transacted by 
Cardinal Simeoni, who is not popular with a large party among 
the Cardinals. It seems certain that the great ecclesiastics and 
ambassadors in Rome expect a speedy vacancy in the Holy Chair, 
and that combinations are forming; and it is rumoured that 
Germany offers, if a moderate Pope is elected, to renew her rela- 
tions with the Papacy. The method of election, however, makes 
even the subtlest calculation extremely uncertain, and the Pope, 
ill as he is, comes of a family with a tendency to keep alive. 





It was arranged, it will be remembered, under the Washington 
Treaty that the peoples of the United States and of Canada should 
have the right of fishing in each other’s waters for twelve years. As 
the rights were of different value, it was also arranged that the com- 
pensation to be paid to Canada should be settled by arbitration, the 
arbitrators being Sir A. Galt for Canada, Mr. Kellogg for the United 
States, and M, Delfosse, of the Belgian Mission, as umpire. The 
majority have now awarded Canada £1,100,000, but Mr. Kellogg 
refuses to sign the award, on the ground “ that the advantages 
accruing to Great Britain under the Treaty of Washington are 
greater than the advantages conferred upon the United States.” 
We presume him to mean that the fishing rights conceded by the 
Union are greater than the fishing rights conceded by Canada, 
but even if the statement were true, he has nothing to do 
with that. The question submitted to him was a specific 
matter of account. There is some apprehension that the Washing- 
ton Government may reject the award, as it was not specifically 
provided that the decision of the majority should be final, but 


their fathers had; and at the call of duty or honour, they 


were perfectly competent to protect every interest they 


are not apparent yet. 


The great case of “ Williamson v. Barbour,” in the Rolls 
Court, terminated on Wednesday, Sir George Jessel deciding in 
favour of the plaintiffs. Messrs. Williamson and Co., Calcutta, 
merchants, sought to reopen the accounts between them and 
Messrs. Barbour and Co., of Manchester, for the past tw, 
years. Messrs. Barbour were their agents, and they alleged that the 
agents had, while professing only to charge commission, madea great 
variety of minute profits on purchases, insurances, discounts, pack. 
ing, &c., to which they were not entitled, and which amounted in the 
aggregate to more than £100,000. The defence was that Messrs, Bar. 
bour had followed the custom of the trade, which permits such oyer. 
charges, and that Messrs. Williamson knew all about them, gir 
George Jessel, in a lengthy judgment of extraordinary clearness ang 
vigour, decided that Messrs. Williamson did not know, that no trade 
custom could override the plain provisions of law and right, and 
that the accounts must be reopened. It is said that the invegtj. 
gation of the accounts in Chambers will take ten years, after 
which will come an appeal. It is alleged that most commission 
agents in the North are affected by the judgment, and that the 
present bad system, under which exporters are at once agents and 
dealers on their own account, must be given up. 





Mr. Goschen made a most brilliant speech on Thursday at the 
Liverpool Institute, which no one will read, because the reporter 
has headed it ‘‘ Mr. Goschen on Education.” It was not a speech 
on education at all, but a most powerful address on the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination, as essential to the highest success in 
politics, in learning, and in the commercial business of life. The 
cultivation of the imagination would no more enfeeble men’s 
minds than a journey to a fine scene or a breezy shore 
would enfeeble their bodies. He preferred ‘Alice in Won- 
derland” for children, to any amount of verbal photo- 
graphs of good little Tommies. Imagination was needful for 
business, and he gave as an illustration his own father, who used 
to say he founded a firm because no one would employ him asa 
clerk, his handwriting being too bad, but who ‘‘ was steeped to the 
lips in intellectual cultivation,” and did not succeed the worse. 
And it was needful in politics, if an English democracy was to 
govern countries all over the world. It was through want of 


this is improbable. That Government reads treaties in too imagination, want of the power to understand them, that this 
lawyer-like a spirit, but it is not ungenerous, it does not wish country lost the American Colonies. We hope to return toa 
the fishery question to remain open—there is always war hidden speech far above the intellectual level of any speech delivered in 
in a quarrel about cod, because the fish can only be protected by | this Recess. 


eruisers—and it would be loth to discredit finally the principle of 
arbitration. 


The First Lord of the Admiralty was entertained by the Con- 
servative Association on Thursday, and made a speech in which, 
after expressing his surprise to find himself there as a Cabinet 
Minister, and declaring that taxation had not increased, and prais- 
ing the devotion of Mr. Ward Hunt to public duty, he said the British 
Navy now contained ships fit for every purpose, from the vessel 
of 30 tons to the ironclad of 10,000 tons. With regard to the 
war he was vague, but seemed to think Turkey had atoned with 





We have said sufficient in another column of the curious in- 


difference displayed by Mr. Mackonochie in his correspondence 
with the Bishop of London to the obligation of his vow of canonical 
obedience, but we must in fairness to him add here that the evi- 
dence seems to show that the picture of the Virgin in St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, now complained of, has been where it is since 1878, 
and the crucifix since 1869, without incurring the criticism of the 
Archdeacon; and that it is not very easy to see what, in 
such a church as that of St. Alban’s, where probably none 
except Ritualists ever attend, unless it be to pick holes in the 


Reneene Se Senge se. hed oun, aed wes waguet for qpeniy | a of the Hitaalidie, Ge chisalion bs to citkes. Of eames 


peace. We had said in clear terms, but with no threat, that 
British interests must not be menaced by hostile armies, but that 
statement had been received by the Emperor of Russia in a man- 
ner which showed that he recognised the justice of our views. Mr, 
Cross, who followed, adhered to his old declarations about British 
interests,—that is, Egypt, the Persian Gulf, and Constantinople, 
—and denied that any member of the Government had ever 
departed from that programme. 


in a country church, such objects would really interfere 
with the worship, and probably even prevent the attend- 
ance of numbers who would hold them dictinctly idola- 
trous. But that can hardly be the case in a London church, 
and no sensible man now really holds either that pictures and 
statues lead to idolatry, or that the external adornment of all 
churches should be the same. We feel no sympathy with the 
tendencies of the Ritualists, but we cannot avoid the conviction 


Lord Carnarvon was entertained on Friday week at Dulverton, | that there is something artificial, something done for popular 
and made a speech, in which he said he wished he could feel as | effect, and not simply to protect Protestant parishioners who 
confident about the great war in the East as he did about the | cannot conveniently worship elsewhere, in the crusade now car- 
little war upon the Kei. He thought England was looking on at | ried on against them by Archdeacons and Bishops. To say the 
& prize-ring, where heavy blows were delivered and taken, and | Jeagt, the Public Worship Act has promoted a morbid passion for 
‘while there were many interests to be protected, the greatest insisting on strict uniformity of practice, where there is neither 
interest of all for this country was the maintenance of an honourable | need for strict uniformity, nor advantage in it. 


peace.” He did not believe that the credit or honour of England 
had suffered or were suffering in any way. ‘A long time ago it 


‘The Archbishop of Canterbury seems to be much annoyed at 


was written, ‘in quietness shall be thy strength,’ and that might | the statement of the Judges of the Queen’s Bench that the 
be the best and wisest course for them to pursue.” In any just| Public Worship Act created a new jurisdiction, and that the 
and right cause—he trusted we should fight in no other—the| judgments under that Act are not ordinary judgments of 


country would support the Government ; they had the same kind | t 


he Dean of the Arches. He has sent to the papers a Memo- 





of men and the same resources, only multiplied tenfold, that! randum,—rather hastily drawn up, and containing several 


Clearly the deduction is that the just cause and the call of duty 
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errors,—to prove that the declarations of the Judges 
to the “new jurisdiction ” conferred by the Public Wor- 
ship Act are to be regarded as ‘‘obiter dicta,” and not as de- 
clating the law on the issue really before the Court. Nothing 
ontained in the Memorandum, however, throws the slightest 
doubt on the unquestionable fact that there is no proper 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction at all exercised by anybody in relation to 
roceedings taken under the Public Worship Act, though it is 
Fdoubtedly the Dean of the Arches who hears the proceedings 
ander that Act. Dr. Tait’s Memorandum completely fails to 
prove that the clergy, in submitting to the judgment of Lord 
Penzance when given under the Public Worship Act, are sub- 
mitting to an ecclesiastical Court, or indeed doing anything which 
they are required to do by their canonical obligations. 


The Birmingham School Board has done a good thing in 
making the humane treatment of animals a subject of direct teach- 
ing in the classes of its various schools. The truth certainly is 
that much, if not most, of the cruelty practised towards the lower 
animals, is due to complete ignorance of the nature of the suffering 
inflicted, and want of knowledge in relation to the very large area 
of feeling which is common to man and to many at least of those 
animals. At a Birmingham meeting held last Wednesday, the 
prizes gained by children who had learnt something on the sub- 
ject during the last year, were distributed by Professor Rolleston ; 
and a letter was read from Mr. Bright to Miss Julia Goddard,— 
to whose indefatigable exertions the whole movement is, in very 
large measure, due,—speaking very warmly of the good which 
this teaching would effect. We do not suppose that any such 
teaching will affect the genuinely cruel at all. Let Socrates say 
what he will, virtue cannot be taught, unless in some slight degree 
through the affections and by example. But such teaching will 
prevent that vast amount of pain inflicted from sheer want of 
thought and knowledge. Moreover, no classes are likely to be 
more popular and interesting to children than the classes in 
which their sympathies for the lower animals are stimulated. 








The discussion as to raising Owens College to the status of a 
University still goes on, and Professor Holland, who suggested 
that it might be given a charter enabling it to grant degrees 
in medicine and science, delaying a similar right in relation 
to degrees in arts for the present, till more guarantees as 
to its capabilities in this direction are supplied, has this week 
been answered by Professor Jack. Professor Jack points out that 
such a plan would drive a wedge through the heart of Owens 
College, and create invidious distinctions between the Arts and 
Science faculties, which do not now exist. But on this sug- 
gestion of Professor Holland’s, we should go even further. We 
doubt, indeed, whether Owens College is not quite as well provided 
with accomplished teachers in arts as in science; and at any 
rate, such a procedure would tend to feed the Science and Medi- 
cine schools at the cost of the Arts school, which is just what, 
in such a place as Manchester, should be specially avoided. The 
real temptation there, is to neglect general for special education, — 
the education which only ripens the man, for education which 
qualifies the chemist, the physicist, or the physician. We should 
be sorry to see any faculty for granting degrees accorded to a 
University in a great industrial centre, which did not proceed on 
the basis of testing thoroughly first the soundness of the general 
education, and of at least encouraging those who are willing to 
pursue the Literw Humaniores at all,to go on up to the point of 
qualifying for an Arts degree. 


The little University of St. Andrew’: has followed the example 
of all the other Scotch Universities in electing a Liberal Lord 
Rector. The contest was between Lord Selborne and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, Lord Selborne obtaining 79 votes against 64 for 
the Secretary at War. We understand, however, that at least in 
the case of Edinburgh, the Liberal majority for Lord Hartington 
was not entirely due to political sympathy, but partly also to the 
determination of the medical students to show their indignation 
against Mr. Cross as the author of the Vivisection Act. So far as 
that feeling entered into the contest, Mr. Cross has more reason 
to be proud of his defeat than Lord Hartington of his victory. 
No medical school needed the Vivisection Act so much as 
Edinburgh. 





The head of Clifton College, the Rev. J. Percival, has contri- 
buted a valuable letter to the Times on the discussion which he 
aptly terms ‘‘ University Colonies,”—his object being to advocate 
the further extension of the plan initiated by Balliol College 
and New College, Oxford, in the case of Bristol, where two 
Fellows have been deputed to co-operate in carrying on the 








work of University education. Dr, Percival thinks that if thirty 
of the 250 fellowships of Oxford were devoted by the University 
Commission to purposes of quasi-colonial University Professorships, 
to be planted in our large English towns, more would be done for 
true University education than could be effected by any creation 
of local Universities,—a step to which it is obvious that Dr. 
Percival is not favourable. Now, we agree with Dr. Percival that 
so far as the work of teaching is concerned, these provincial colonies 
from the Universities present one of the most effective modes 
in which the older Universities can exert their influence ; nor do 
we hold for a moment that the rapid multiplication of degree- 
giving Universities in all parts of the country where good Colleges 
are needed and might be established, would be anything but a 
great evil. Still, Dr. Percival’s suggestion is not in any way an 
equivalent for that which Owens College, with its large revenues 
and great academical reputation, wants,—namely, the power to 
connect its teaching with the proper evidence and reward of that 
teaching. However well taught by the Oxford emigrés the pro- 
viacial students may be, they cannot get an Oxford degree with- 
out a long Oxford residence; and Owens College holds,—not, 
perhaps, without grounds,—that a great affluence of first-rate 
teaching-power implies the possession of some of the most 
essential conditions of the right to admit to degrees. 


Mr. Bright has added a new touch to the effect of his speech 
on the Burials Bill. We quoted last week his words concerning 
the Quakers’ burial-grounds,—‘‘ They have not been—what do 
they call it ?—consecrated,” as an instance of the telling effect of 
oratorical scorn. But in a letter to the Bishop of Peterborough, 
Mr. Bright assures him that no scorn at all was consciously in- 
tended,—he had really forgotten the word “ consecrated,” and in 
good-faith asked the friends about him what it was,—whereupon, 
of course, a laugh was raised (partly perhaps at his forgetfulness, 
more still at the impression that his forgetfulness was assumed 
for a purpose), which strengthened the conviction that his 
question was put in scorn. This explanation, however,—while 
it entirely absolves Mr. Bright from any want of tenderness for 
the religious convictions of others,—adds to the oratorical effect 
of the parenthetical question. There is a depth of unconscious 
scorn for the theory of consecration implied in Mr. Bright's 
genuine inability to recall the word, which makes the effect 
even greater to one who heartily accepts the sincerity of hia 
obliviousness, than to one who had supposed, as Dr. Magee 
did, that this oblivion was affected for the occasion. In such a 
case, real ignorance is more eloquent, because implying more 
complete disdain, than assumed ignorance. 


Mr. Gladstone has delivered a long lecture at Hawarden on the 
subject of Russians, Turks, and Bulgarians, which is not one of 
his happiest efforts. Its facts were new to his audience, but they 
are hardly new enough to deserve to be spread by telegraph 
over Great Britain. Mr. Gladstone’s unfavourable view of 
Midhat Pasha’s character is, we believe, justified by his career, 
but accusations such as he quoted should be accompanied by the 
evidence, which he did not produce. The best part of his 
speech was the last, in which he called on the Liberal 
party to watch the conditional neutrality promised by the 
Premier in an attitude of “conditional quietude.” If the 
Government, yielding to pressure, desist from neutrality, the 
Liberals also will desist from quietude. Mr. Gladstone regrets, 
as he has always regretted, that Russia was suffered to go on 
alone ; but Russia has gone on alone, and if the Emperor is but 
moderate in victory, he will, in liberating the Christians of Turkey 
from a debasing yoke, ‘‘have conferred upon mankind a boon 
among the most splendid that history records.” 


Commodore Vanderbilt's will is in Court, after all. It appears 
that he left quite £20,000,000 worth of property behind him, and 
accumulated £19,000,000 of it on his eldest son, of whom in his 
life he spoke with grimly humorous contempt,—a habit he had 
about most people. The will seems reasonable enough, as the Com- 
modore provided for all his children ; but his second son and the 
daughters are disgusted, and relying on the reluctance of Ameri- 
can juries to sanction majorats, they resist grant of probate of 
the will. They will, however, compromise for £2,000,000. They 
allege undue influence, and produce as their argument that the 
Commodore greatly despised his son, a proof of influence which 
will probably be too strong even for a New York jury. ‘The 
lawyers are, however, greatly delighted, and the reporters are 
sketching and interviewing everybody concerned, not always in 
an appreciatory spirit. Mr. Vanderbilt sniffs and fidgets, and in 
a man of nineteen millions the reporters do not like that at all. 


Consols were on Friday 97} to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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LORD DERBY ON HIS FOREIGN POLICY. 

r is pretty evident that Lord Derby was pleased on Wed- 

nesday to have an opportunity of publicly expressing his 
views upon the existing position of the belligerents in the East. 
Otherwise he would have refused to see the deputation of 
nobodies to which he made so important a speech. De- 
putations to the Foreign Office on questions of peace and war 
are unusual in this country, and this particular deputation was 
of no authority whatever. Lord Campbell and Stratheden is 
a Peer, no doubt, but when we have said that, we have said all, 
except that he is one of the most narrow-minded and wrong- 
headed of the second-rate politicians in the Upper House. Sir 
Henry Hoare stands for large boroughs very often, but he has 
no political weight or influence; and Mr. Maltman Barry was 
Secretary to the International, and though not the firebrand 
which many people would imagine from that description, is 
governed by ideas very different from those of English artisans, 
and we may add, from those which are usually accepted by 
men like Lord Campbell and Stratheden. The remaining 
gentlemen are almost unknown to the public, and one 
of them, Mr. H. Attwood, showed the measure of his 
political information by suggesting to Lord Derby that 
“it would be no departure from neutrality if this country were 
to make a commercial treaty, binding ourselves on equal terms 
with Turkey to support each other,’—as delicious a bit of con- 
fused blundering as we remember to have read. The Foreign 
Secretary would uot have received such people unless he wished 
to make a statement, and it is evident that he did so wish, and pro- 
bable that his object was to counteract the effect produced 
by some expressions which Lord Beaconsfield, who is always 
trying to pose as if he were an English Bismarck, is reported 
to have used to the Russian Ambassador. As those expres- 
sions had greatly interested the Continent, and especially 
financiers, a gloss upon them had become abundantly necessary. 
At all events, Lord Derby made his statement, and although 
we cannot think it quite as satisfactory as the Times does, for 
nobody, however sensible, can say exactly whether a box of 
dynamite in a closet will or will not explode, it is not, for the 
most part, a speech with which we need greatly quarrel. The 
deputation, being what it was, of course presented a violent memo- 
rial and talked the popular nonsense, and Lord Derby disposed of 
some of the latter with the contemptuous benignity of which he 
isa master. He was told by Sir H. Hoare that Russian intrigues 
in Afghanistan had caused 50,000,000 of our subjects in India 
to be “ disaffected,” but Lord Derby has travelled in India, and 
has been Great Mogul in Cannon Street, and has read some 
history, and he did not believe that Indian Mussulmans, 
who bore in quiet the fall of Delhi and the sentence of their 
Emperor to transportation, were so very much moved about 
a wretched little kingdom beyond the Suleiman. He was 
told that the true line of communication with India lies 
through the Euphrates Valley, and therefore through 
Armenia; but he thought the Suez Canal a_ better 
one, and as to the danger to that Canal from a Russian 
occupation of Trebizonde, he thought that “a proposition 
difficult of proof.” It is exactly as true as that the French 
possession of Bordeaux is a menace to our free communication 
with Bombay. He was told that if we would act, Austria 
would act with us, but knowing, as we believe, that Austria on 
the fall of Plevna will occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
shew herself frankly Slav, or at all events, knowing what is 
really passing in the Hofburg of Vienna, “ he contented him- 
self with expressing his disagreement from the opinion to which 
he had just adverted.” That is really an important statement, 
as there is a strong party among us who confuse Austrian 
designs with Magyar wishes, and in the teeth of statistics 
believe that an Emperor half whose subjects are Slav and a 
third German, is going to fight Russia and Germany both at 
once, if only, his finances being in disorder, he can obtain the 
assistance of the British Treasury. He was told that the 
country was urgent for war, and he did not deny it, but he 
mentioned that during the American war and the Franco- 
German war a strong party contended that England would be 
* eternally disgraced” if she did not intervene, and now very 
few people wished that intervention had occurred. He thought 
that perhaps the deputation, being irresponsible, did not quite 
realise what such a war meant:—‘ We all recollect how a 
Minister some years ago undertook a great war for the sake of 
prestige ; and he said he went into it with a light heart, but 





— 
he did not come out of it with a light heart,—neither he, nor 
his master, nor his country. But for my part, believing that 
unless a war is necessary it is a crime, I think we ought to 
be most careful to do and to say nothing that may tend un. 
necessarily to bring it about.” Understand that Ollivier ig 
Lord Beaconsfield, and you have, we imagine, the exact meani 
of that sentence. He was advised with considerable coolnes 
by his deputation of busybodies to send the British 
Fleet to Constantinople, that kind of person looking on the 
Fleet as a kind of stage Providence ; but he mildly pointed out ’ 
that “ you cannot send the Fleet to Constantinople without the 
consent of the Porte, and the Porte being free to withhold its 
consent, might and very probably would refuse it, except upon 
certain conditions,” which conditions might be inconsistent 
with neutrality. For himself, he did not think Constantinople 
in very immediate danger, the Russian task being still difficult, 
In short, Lord Derby knew the absurdity of the talk about 
India, and of the talk about Kars, and of the talk about Austria, 
and intended, except in one single contingency, to remain 
neutral. 

Nevertheless, there was one portion of his speech which wag 
unsatisfactory. The Foreign Secretary repeated more strongly 
than ever his old opinions about the impossibility of allowing 
Constantinople “to pass into the hands of another Power,” 
If that means the impossibility of allowing it to become Russian, 
we have no objection, for although Cairo, and not Constanti- 
nople, is the real key to English interests, the Russian posses- 
sion of Constantinople would alarm the world too much, and 
is inconsistent with much older and better claims. Or 
if it means that we must occupy Constantinople for 
ourselves, that also might be discussed, for the Ozar 
has already accepted that solution, and it would be more 
fatal to Turkey than any other readily conceivable. With the 
English in Constantinople and Russia in Erzeroum, Turkey 
would be a geographical expression. But if he means that he 
will go to war to preserve Constantinople to the Turks, to pre- 
vent its being made English, or a free city, or the capital of an 
enlarged Greece, then he is doing his very utmost to encourage 
the Turks to fight on, and to bring about the very danger he 
desires to avoid. The Pashas do not care how long the 
slaughter lasts, provided their Paradise is not shelled. Tilt 
Constantinople is threatened, they will go on quite comfortably 
expending men from all their provinces, in the hope that 
Russia will some day be tired of an effort which, until Con- 
stantinople is occupied, can never appear to the Asiatic world 
to have been thoroughly successful. They have no particular 
reason for making a peace which, whatever its terms, must 
deprive them of the right of doing as they will with their own 
serfs, and subject them to a surveillance which makes their 
sovereignty, in Mr. Disraeli’s phrase, “a closely watched 
slavery, mocked with the name of power.” If Lord Derby is 
sincere, if England is really going to spend a hundred thousand 
lives anda hundred millions of treasure in order that Pashas should 
be safe in their palaces, they can fight on for ever, or as long as 
the Greek Emperors fought, without ever hearing a shot or 
seeing a hostile horseman. Indeed, the promise may stimu- 
late the Porte to a still abler line of action. The authors of 
the memorial presented to Lord Derby, an absurd document, in 
which the old Polish Constitution, perhaps the worst ever 
framed, is said to “ have been eulogised by the best authorities 
in Europe,” had one flash of insight, and ask what would be 
done “if the Porte abandoned its capital,” retiring, we sup- 
pose, to Broussa, as was proposed when General Gourko 
threatened Adrianople? Clearly, on Lord Derby’s principle, 
England must occupy the abandoned capital, and carry on for 
Turkish benefit, but with English means, a war without a 
meaning or an end. Of course nothing so absurd will happen, 
for if the Sultan fled, opinion in England would’ instantly 
abandon the Sultan ; but Lord Derby should not keep on preach- 
ing neutrality and snubbing panicmongers, and at the same 
time encouraging the Turks by a promise which, of all others, 
makes them feel most safe. He should leave that to his chief. 
Lord Beaconsfield is sincerely desirous to protect the Turks, 
who are Asiatics and hold a Semitic creed, against the Russians, 
who are Europeans and Christians, and he will do it, if the 
people will allow him. Threats from him, therefore, about 
the sacro-sanctity of Constantinople, or even of Adrianople, 
or if he pleases, of Philippopolis, are natural, and if the people 
support him may have a meaning; but from Lord Derby, who 
says his policy of neutrality has never changed, and was avowed 
to the Turks before the agitation of last autumn, it can only 
tend to encourage a resistance fatal to his clients. We do 
not object to that resistance, which tends first of all to make 
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result of the war adequate to the miseries it has in- 
flicted on humanity; but we object to see it fostered by 

lish promises which will be misunderstood, and in 
the sense in which Turks understand them will never be 


performed. 


the 





THE FRENCH “ MINISTRY OF AFFAIRS.” 

N appointing a Ministry not a single member of which is in 
I either House of the French Parliament, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon acted strictly within his legal powers; but it is very 
difficult to understand how he persuaded himself, as he actually 
did, that he was really making a concession to the Republican 
majority which had been sent up by the elections of October 
14th,— indeed, that he was holding out the olive-branch, and 
that his tender of peace ought to have been met by prompt sub- 
mission to his proposal to vote the Budget at once. When 
we consider that the head of the new Ministry of Affairs is 
General de Rochebouet, the Minister of War, and that 
his chief notoriety has been gained by the hearty 
-will and effectiveness with which he suppressed two 
Republican movements,—first, the Republican movement 
in Italy in 1849, which he put down by bombarding Rome, 
and next, the French Republican movement in 1851, which he 
put down by the same means, at the instance of Prince Louis 
Napoleon, and when further we note that the new Minister 
of the Interior, M. Welche, is chiefly known for his active 
co-operation with the tribunals in suppressing freedom of 
election, it does seem to an outsider that the Marshal’s 
oliye-branch has been so cut and carved as to bear a very 
close resemblance to a war-hatchet. That, however, was 
pretty clearly not the Marshal’s real meaning. He 
did suppose himself, everybody appears tp concur, to be 
coming down a step or two from his haughty attitude of 
defiance to France. He really thought that he was deferring 
in some degree to the expressed wish of the nation in dismiss- 
ing the Duc de Broglie, and sending, to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Senate, Ministers charged to drop the old quarrels, 
and devote itself exclusively to the urgent business of the 
Administration. And he has since freely said that 
if his overtures had been accepted, he had intended 
to make this “ Ministry of Affairs” pave the way to a Par- 
liamentary Ministry more satisfactory to the majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies,—in other words, more in accordance 
with Republican opinion. Nor would this course have been at 
all unreasonable, if the Marshal were, what he clearly sup- 
poses himself to be, and what his friends maintain him to be, 
in the position of a United States President, armed with 
the power of a great popular vote given to him personally, 
and therefore in many ways far more significant of popular 
confidence, because composed of far simpler constituents, than 
the adhesion of an elected Chamber,—made up, as it usually is, 
of all sorts of complex accidents,—ever can be. But the 
Marshal has throughout his Administration made the 
lamentable blunder of confounding his Jegal position 
under a fragmentary Constitution only half elaborated 
in the midst of a thousand difficulties—the lacune in 
which are many and vast,—with his constitutional posi- 
tion as the elect of a defunct Assembly, which was chosen 
for one purpose of the most urgent kind, and which after two 
years and a half of chaotic passions, took upon itself the quite 
different duty of making the Marshal for seven years 
head of the State. It stands to reason that whatever 
the legal position of the Marshal may be, his authority cannot 
weigh on any unsettled point of the Constitution, as in any 
way to be compared with that of a new Chamber just re- 
turned, in answer to his own appeal, by the votes of the 
millions of France. And yet the very question on 
which he assumes that his authority should be regarded 
as co-ordinate with that of this new Chamber, is the 
greatest of all the unsettled questions of the Constitution,— 
the meaning to be attached to the very vague sixth article of 
“the law on the organisation of the powers,” which provides 
in the most general terms that “the Ministers are collectively 
responsible to the Chambers for the general policy of the 
Government, and individually for their personal acts.” Of 
course, the real issue of the day, in the Marshal’s mind, is as 
to his own right of governing without the concurrence of the 
Chamber, but he makes the strange mistake of supposing that 
in the determination of this issue he, the nominee of a de- 
parted Assembly, which is now shown to have been quite out 
of harmony with the mind of France, ought to have no less, or 


just sent to Versailles to represent its latest and most deliberate 
verdict. This is the Marshal’s great mistake. He cannot 
make the most elementary of all constitutional distinctions,— 
that between a constitutional power which is armed with living 
force by the present mind of the nation, and a constitutional 
power which represents only an old compromise of former 
days. Ifhe were an English Peer, he would see no distinction 
that between the legal right of the Upper House to reject a Bill 
returned to it by great majorities in successive Parliaments, 
and the constitutional right of the House of Commons to insist 
that such a Bill should be carried; or rather, he would see 
a distinction, but would think the legal right of the Upper 
House much the weightier of the two. The real issue now 
being fought out in France is whether the article of the law 
of February, 1875, concerning the responsibility of the 
Ministry for the general policy of the Government, 
is to be interpreted in the Parliamentary sense, or 
not. And the Marshal, who wishes to interpret it in 
a non-Parliamentary sense, indeed hardly in any sense 
at all, sees no difference between his own right so to 
interpret it, and the right of an Assembly just armed by 
France with the most absolute representative powers to decide 
otherwise. 

Were it not for the Marshal’s curious ignoring of his true 
position, as the chosen of an accident,—the elect of a body 
deputed by the country to make peace, which took upon itself 
to make constitutions,—and were the Presidency of the 
French Republic, what the Marshal evidently deems it 
to be, a post of even greater grandeur and individual sig- 
nificance than the Presidency of the American Republic,—the 
idea of a ‘ Ministry of Affairs’ chosen expressly to postpone 
issues on which party passions have waxed too hot, would be a 
very reasonable and ingenious one. But to make it so, 
there must be a real conflict between two or more powers 
of equal constitutional authority,—we mean by constitutional 
something very different from legal, namely, legal authority 
as weighted by the evidence producible as to the amount 
of living force behind it,—and consequently a very real doubt 
as to which of the two truly represents the nation. Supposi 
that on the next revision of the French Cuntitaliahenteal 
the sooner its real meaning is brought out by adequate re- 
vision, the better it will be for France,—the President, 
whether named, as he must now be, or not, by the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies sitting in common, 
were accepted by the popular vote of France, it would be 
very right and altogether reasonable that his will should 
go for something of the highest possible importance in 
case of any conflict between him and the Legislature. And 
were such a conflict to arise at a time clearly unsuitable 
for an appeal to the nation—whether on account of 
urgent financial necessities, or on account of foreign 
complications,—no better solution could be imagined than a 
“ Ministry of Affairs” chosen from men who were committed 
to neither side of the quarrel, and designated only for their 
general good-sense and impartiality and willingness to keep 
aloof from the exciting issue. And this, we suppose, the 
Marshal, in his somewhat obtuse political mind, has 
perceived. But then he has ignored two things,—first, that 
he does not represent any general vote of national confidence, 
such as would give him the right to speak as if he were 
a Constitutional power of the first order; and next, that 
so far from its being at present inopportune to de- 
cide the sense in which the responsibility of the Minis- 
try to the Legislature was decreed under the Constitution, 
no other moment ever could be so opportune, since this is 
the very matter virtually referred to the people by his 
own decision, when he dissolved the Assembly, and a most 
decisive answer has just been given; and if that answer 
is to mean nothing, then no other answer at all 
need mean anything, until he gets one conceived accord- 
ing to his own mind. In fact, to leave the meaning 
of the responsibility of the Ministry to the i 
lature undecided now, would be virtually to decide it in 
the Marshal’s sense,—or no-sense. It would mean that 
so long as the President chose to go with the popular majority, 
so long the Ministry would be responsible to the Legislature, but 
so soon as he chose to go against the popular majority, so soon 
he might, if he chose, ignore that responsibility, name a 
“ Ministry of Affairs,” and carry his own way, at least so far as 
to postpone indefinitely any concession to the people’s way. 
Now, ¢learly enough, if this were once conceded to a President 
chosen by a pure Constitutional accident, and proved to be 





rather much more influence than the body which the nation has 
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government in France would have beeome a mere phrase. 
At’ any moment, a President chosen years ago, when 
his views were unknown and immature, by an Assembly 
which had long followed its shortlived popularity to the 
gtave, might coolly throw over the most emphatic vote which 
the people could give in the face of innumerable obstacles, 
and rule just as if no such vote had been taken at all. And of 
course, such a policy would stultify the very name of the 
Republic,—which, indeed, it is more than probable, is 
Marshal MacMahon’s secret hope in relation to the issue of the 
struggle now going on. He is using Republican language to 
undermine Republican principles. 

Still, clearly as this must be admitted by every Constitutional 
writer, the expedient of a “ Ministry of Affairs,” if tried by a 
genuinely popular ruler, when at issue with an almost obsolete 
Parliament, and at a moment when it was clearly for the 
national benefit not to go through the acute spasm of a general 
election, might very well be a most useful one. It would then 
represent a political truce, dictated by the President, as the best 
of two alternatives,—an inconvenient dissolution, or a conces- 
sion to an almost superannuated Legislature, which he in his 
heart believed to be unwelcome to the people at large. Such 
truces with his Parliament, a strong President, who really owed 
his election to his popularity, ought always to have it in his 
power to dictate,—for it may often happen that the repre- 
sentative man knows the mind of a nation even better 
than the representative Assembly. Unfortunately, however, 
for the Marshal’s sagacity at the present moment, he is not a 
representative man, and most unquestionably, if ever there were 
a representative assembly in the world, the present Chamber 
of Deputies, returned as it has been, in the teeth of authority, 
by the stubborn independence of France, is such an Assembly. 
And between an individual who represents nothing, and an 
Assembly fresh from the mind of France, political choice is 
easy, and mistake impossible. 





MR, LOWE'S REJOINDER ON COUNTY SUFFRAGE. 
M* LOWE'S rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone in the December 
number of the Fortnightly has more astuteness than 
ability. He makes much of Mr. Gladstone’s admission that 
he was not afraid even of universal suffrage and equal electoral 
districts, and argues the whole case as if that were the real 
issue, which certainly it is not even to Mr. Gladstone, still 
less to the public at large. The great argument for extending 
household suffrage to the counties is that without doing so 
you not only exclude from the franchise a very great number 
of people who are in every way as much qualified as their 
fieighbours, excepting by the mere accident of living within 
the bounds of a Parliamentary borough, and who feel keenly 
the injustice of such an accidental exclusion, but also keep 
an entire class who are serious losers by exclusion from 
olitical power, from all enjoyment of political influence. 
hat atgument has absolutely no application to the extension 
of household into universal suffrage. It is impossible to 
point out any class at all who would not possess their full 
relative share of political power, if household suffrage were 
extended to the counties. Of course, those who had neither 
a house of their own, nor a lodger qualification, would not, 
under such a law, obtain a vote. But there would not be 
relatively more of these non-householders among one class 
than among another. In all classes there would be many, 
but in none would the limitation to household suffrage tend 
to disturb the relative distribution of power. Therefore the two 
chief arguments for household suffrage in the counties are not 
arguments at all forthe universal suffrage which Mr. Lowe is 
so anxious to prove to be certain to result from the smaller 
concession. When household suffrage had once been granted 
in the counties, it would no longer be possible to say that of two 
men equally qualified in every way, the one, living on one side 
of the street, possessed the franchise, while the other, on the 
other side of the street, did not. It would no longer be possi- 
ble to say that one large class of the community, possessed 
with a deep sense of special grievances and special miseries of 
its own, was treated as a lower caste to whom the possession 
of political power was forbidden. And as neither of these 
arguments could be urged for extending household into uni- 
versal suffrage, we take it that the very unreasonable emphasis 
laid by Mr. Lowe, on a mere obiter dictum of Mr. Gladstone’s, 
though it may be a clever argumentum ad hominem, is of no 
weight at all to those who are pleading for household 
suffrage in the counties only on these two great and sufficient 
grounds, 





But the real weakness of Mr. Lowe's paper lies less in the 
arguments he urges than im the arguments he evades. Hg 
evades altogether dealing with the argument on which Mr, 
Gladstone had dwelt most, that to keep any great class out of 
the range of political influence and privilege is to make them 
a danger to the Constitution, instead of one of its sup. 
ports. He evades altogether the argument which hag 
always seemed to us much the most important of any, 
that the admission of any class to the franchise at onee 
makes its chief interests and grievances a far more real 
and far graver subject of Parliamentary debate than they 
can otherwise be, and causes them to be treated in a 
responsible and not in an airy, literary fashion. And 
finally; he meets the argument on which Mr. Glad. 
stone laid much stress,—namely, that on certain very wide 
questions the popular instinct is far truer and juster than 
that of class,—with the contemptuous remark that Mp, 
Gladstone would have done much better to give one or two 
instances. Now it is impossible to believe Mr. Lowe ignorant 
of the weight attaching to these three arguments in the minds 
of Liberals, and on the first and third at least, Mr. Gladstone 
hadsaid so much that he was almost bound not to ignore them 
in any attempt to rejoin. The only inference we can draw ig 
that either Mr. Lowe cannot meet them, or that he is quite 
unable to enter into the importance attached to them. In 
the former case, his article is so faulty that it is hardly worth 
consideration ; in the latter, the constitution of his own mind 


is 80 iar, that we can hardly credit him with any grasp 
of the issues really raised in the political world. Let us say 
a few words on each point. 


Starting even from Mr. Lowe’s own point of view,—that is, 
from the point of view of those who dread universal suff: 
as one of the most unmanageable and inscrutable of political 
machines,— it would, to us, seem a matter of the first possible 
importance not to leave the householders of the counties any 
longer outside the sphere of political influence. There is, as 
we have said, this great difference between the grounds for 
present demand for household suffrage in the counties and 
any conceivable excuse for the future demand of what Mr. 
Lowe is so much afraid of, universal suffrage everywhere 
that now there is a class, and a large class, without any political 
prospect or right—a class of political pariahs—while after the 
extension of household suffrage to the counties there would 
be no such class, but in every of the realm it would be 
due simply to a man’s individual preference for a life without 
ties, if he failed by becoming a householder to qualify him- 
self for the vote. At present, the agricultural labourer feels 
that he is despised and taken no account of in the Constitution, 
Were he once admitted, there would be no group of men at all 
able to urge this. Even a non-voter would know that his 
brothers and father and cousins had votes, and that it was 
his own doing simply that he had none. No reasonable man 
would deny that this would involve the removal of a serious 
danger to the Constitution. An aggrieved clags denied all 
power under the Constitution, and not only denied all power, 
but denied it when others who seem to them no. better in any 
way than themselves are accorded their share of power, are 
necessarily a discontented and angry class, disposed to ally 
themselves with the friends not merely of reform, but of 
oe oe Receive them on equal terms with their brethren, 
an will no longer be eager to grasp at revoluti 
schemes. Refuse to receive them, and you foster the sends 
of an ignorant agitation, which may be all the more serious for 
ite ignorance, as well as for the violence which ignorance is 
to cause. It is childish to talk as if the admission of 
agrioultural labourer to a household suffrage increased the 
danger of an agitation for universal suffrage, unless that 
agitation be already active amongst those who have.now hous- 
hold suffrage. Everybody knows that is not so, There is hardly 
a constituency any where that encourages its candidates to endea- 
vour to extend the suffrage in places where household suffrage 
has been granted. Not a Bill, as far as we know, has ever 
been even introduced into Parliament with that object. It is 
not a question even mooted, or if mooted at all, only in those 
rural constituencies where as yet there is no h old fran- 
chise. Now it is absurd to say that the franchise which has 
set to sleep all talk of the People’s Charter in the em 
will necessarily revive the talk of that Charter, if applied to 
the counties. We only ask that the remedy which has pro- 
duced se much tranquillity in the boroughs should be tried 
also in the counties. And we maintain it to be morally cer- 
tain that it will produce the same effect. Mr. Lowe seems 
to argue that what has produced a sedative offeot on the 
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restless populations of our large towns, will 
toxicating effect when accorded to the rela- 
That 


OD 
comparatively 

uce an in ‘ 
tively quiet populations of our country parishes. 
js against all reason and analogy. The counties, we venture 
to say, will be as easily satisfied as the boroughs. If we want 
to stimulate a cry for universal , we should keep the 
agricultural population in their discontent and disgust as long 
as possible,—not satisfy them with the very concession which 
has reduced Ohartism in the boroughs to the mere shadow of 

me. 
th the next place, Mr. Lowe wholly ignores the chief 
set-off against the mischief—which we in no way 
ignore—of large and comparatively ignorant constitu- 
encies. We agree with Mr. Lowe that, other things being 
equal, a constituency of vast proportions is in itself mis- 
chievous, and leads both to great expense in canvassing, and 
to an inability adequately to organise its opinions, which have 
bad political results. But Mr. Lowe will not look at 
the set-off against this mischief. Yet these large popular 
constituencies, incompetent as they are to pronounce on a vast 
number of political questions,—many of which in fact they 
never trouble their heads about,—certainly swamp all those 
doctrinaire and obstinate fixed ideas which so often divert 
politicians from the true issue. Take the case of Educa- 
tion. The Ohurchmen and Dissenters had been quarrelling 
over education for thirty years, when Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment in 1867 passed their Reform Act. What was the result ? 
These sectarian squabbles became mere eddies in the great 
sea of household suffrage, and Parliament soon became aware 
that in a case affecting one of the great interests of the nation 
at large, these little political knots, whether sundered or cut, 
must not be allowed to stand in the way of the popular wish for 
a good and, in a general sense, a religious education. And that 
is the use of these wide suffrages. They are most unmanage- 
able political instruments for many purposes. But on sub- 
jects where the great interests of the masses are concerned, 
they lend a decisive force which you cannot get from any 
other quarter. Precisely the same would be true if the agri- 
cultural labourers were admitted to the franchise. On subjects 


affecting their most important interests,—on the subject, for 
instance, of Labourers’ Dwellings, deliberately shut out from 
the scope of Mr. Oross’s Artisans’ Dwellings Act,—and on the 
subject of “ Justices’ justice,"—-we should soon find that 
Parliament, so dilatory and hesitating hitherto, would become 


prompt and resolute. It is hardly candid in Mr. Lowe to 
evade the foree of this most weighty argument. 

And last, as to the argument urged by Mr. Gladstone, which 
Mr. Lowe meets so contemptuously,—that popular instincts 
judge on many points much more truly and much more disinter- 
estedly than the more cultivated judgment of select society,— 
does Mr. Lowe really doubt this when he asks for an instance ? 
Does he doubt, for instance, that on the question of the right and 
wrong of the struggle in America, English “ society,” and as far 
as could be judged, even the middle-class, was all wrong, and the 
masses,—even though containing a large number of artisans who 
suffered profoundly by the cessation of the cotton supply,—all 
right? Oan he doubt that on the Irish Church question 
again, it was definitely the vote of the constituencies to 
which household suffrage had just been granted which gave 
Mr. Gladstone a majority, while the large suburban con- 
stituencies, still voting under the limited suffrage, gave 
an immense majority the other way? Again, how does 
he suppose that the movement of last autamn—in which he 
himself took so spasmodic a part, so soon to be followed by indif- 
ference and even something like depreciation—was supported ? 
Was it from the middle-classes, or the multitude, that those 
great meetings against the policy of helping Turkey were sup- 
plied? Would not England have been at war at the present 
moment, but for the unmistakable voice of the multitude for- 
bidding the Government to enter on such a course? Mr. 
Lowe must be oblivious by choice of the lessons of history, 
if he doubts for a moment that on issues which go to the 
heart of a people, nations judge far better and more truly 
than the most refined and cultivated of electoral classes, The 
truth is, that Mr. Lowe has touched only a small corner of the 
question he discusses, and has touched even that corner with 
a faltering hand. 





THE STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
AT the pro-Turkish journals should assert with mono- 
tonous regularity that the country is with them, and 
eager to see the Ministry adopt a “decided” course, is only 





natural. Some of their conductors probably believe it, and 
the remainder think the assertion one of the common-places 
of party warfare. It is, however, more surprising to hear of 
serious politicians who believe firmly that the resistanee to 
a war policy comes only from a class, which almost by an acci- 
dent happens to include many journalists; that it would dis- 
appear the moment the leaders showed themselves decided ; 
and that a dissolution, preceded by a warlike manifesto, would 
result in a heavy majority for Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Hardy. That opinion, held as it is, is so dangerous, that it is 
worth a careful examination, and the more so because it has 
one undoubted fact in its favour. It is usual with the Dnglish 
people, when asked by its Government whether it will go to 
war, to say yes. The nation, though not military, is warlike, 
is apt in excited times to fret under a policy of inaction, and 
possesses a political instinct which teaches it that when once 
the Government threatens war, it is best in most cases to sup- 
port it, whatever the sacrifice involved. In this particular 
case, moreover, this readiness to fight might be expected to 
display itself with unusual quickness. It is felt, so far as it is 
felt, more strongly in London than the provinces; and London, 
though it by no means governs the Empire, often gives it a 
cue. It is displayed by the Army, which has retained the 
tradition of its last European war ; and it is approved, though 
with latent reserves about alliances, by a large section, per- 
haps a majority, of the class which, in ordinary times and 
upon other subjects, controls local opinion. 

Nevertheless, we doubt greatly whether the politicians who 
believe that the nation would support a Cabinet pledged to 
war with Russia are sufficiently informed, and would ask 
them to consider gravely the grounds ef their opinion. They 
are right, we imagine, only up to a point just short of that 
at which support would be effective. The Army, though we 
are far from underrating the value of its opinion upon a ques- 
tion as much military as political, in an English electoral con- 
test does not count at all. “ Society,” though extremely power- 
ful, is by no means omnipotent, and on this occasion is divided 
into two bodies, nearly equal perhaps in number, but very 
unequal in zeal and determination. Those who are opposed 
to such a war are finally opposed to it. They will wage no 
war with Russia until the Turks are out of the field, and 
alliance with that race an impossibility. If they are to fight, 
they will fight after the burial of the Sultanet. If a war 
policy is announced, all Liberal “ society,” without distinction 
between the “ Professors” and the wealthy, will resist as one man, 
the old Whigs, with the Cavendishes at the head of them, being 
on this point as trustworthy as Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Forster. It 
will not be a question of one orator of genius stumping the coun- 
try, though those who underrate the influence of Mr. Gladstone 
when absolutely convinced and roused to the full height of his 
—_ do not understand the British electorate, but every 

iberal Member, man of influence, and journalist will do his 
utmost to avert a struggle which, if it did not end in calamity, 
must end in disgrace. On the other hand, the approving 
section of society, even if the more numerous—which we 
doubt, for “ society ” is not confined to London—has reserves 
in the depths of its mind, and wishes for war, if an Egyptian 
policy is impossible, if there are guarantees that Germany 
will be neutral, and if trustworthy and powerful allies have 
been secured before-hand. Even while provoking war, its 
members praise the official neutrality, and fidget themselves 
with ideas of what might happen if England and Russia 
were completely occupied in a long and costly campaign. 
Bismarck might appear at the mouth of the Rhine. A 
great many of them, moreover, “would rather be without 
Turkey.” They do not go farther than that, They pro- 
fess either a cynical indifference to Turkish oppression, or 
an ignorant confidence that the Christians are just as bad, 
but at heart they are doubtful whether even in a struggle 
with a bad Power it is right to seek the alliance of a 
worse. They would rather kill the bear, if they can, without 
the hyzna’s help, and do not like enlisting murderers even 
to beat burglars. Their doubts injure their energy, and de- 
prive them of the advantage of the complete conviction 
which animates their opponents. Nor are they at all sure 
that the Music-hall opinion, of which they nevertheless make 
much, is exactly equivalent to popular opinion. They do not 
instinctively reverence London “ cads.” If they must go below 
intelligent opinion, they like to have with them the opinion 
which, though uninteiligent, has behind it in the last resort the 
weight of physical force. 

Then as to that opinion, which, whether democracy be a 
good or an evil institution, must, as our Constitution mow 
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stands, and in great crises like a dissolution, govern us all, ! to offer any insult to this country, or treacherous enough to 


where is the evidence in which the pro-Turk trusts? Is it in 
the journals? The greatest of all the journals, and the one 
which most closely represents well-to-do opinion, is definitely 
opposed to such a war. That it would turn round if the 
nation had spoken, and spoken adversely, may be true; but it 
has to-day to represent opinion as it is, and the opinion is 
unfavourable to a pro-Turkish war. Of the three London morning 
papers which are really popular and bought by multitudes, one, 
the Telegraph, is no doubt pro-Turkish up to the point of 
fighting for Turkey as Turkey, and has probably benefited, and 
certainly not lost, by adopting that line. It would be quite 
fair to assume, indeed, that the kind of mind which admires 
the Telegraph is throughout England in favour of war. But 
then the Daily News, which is directly on the other side, and 
would resist war, has not suffered either ; while the third, the 
Standard, which has a special hold over moderate rural Con- 
servatives, and almost always says—with one or two exceptions 
on philanthropic points—what they say, expresses with singu- 
lar exactness the view which the advocates of war dislike most 
of all, a view compounded of dislike of Russia, sympathy 
with the Ottomans, as a brave though tyrannical caste 
unfairly assailed, and aversion to enter on war unless this 
country is more directly menaced than at present. The even- 
ing papers, the Echo excepted, are no doubt exceedingly pro- 
Turkish, and even warlike, but then the evening papers have 
to influence men who have already imbibed their ideas and 
information from other and earlier journals. In the pro- 
vinees, again, so far as we know, there is no decidedly 
warlike journal. We cannot, of course, pretend to speak 
absolutely, but so far as our own experience extends— 
and it covers the habitual and persistent reading of every 
provincial journal which we know to have an exceptional 
circulation—there is not an important provincial paper in 
England in favour of war. There are plenty very suspicious 
of Russia. There are one or two very desirous indeed that 
this Conservative Cabinet should go on. But there are none 
which vote decidedly for war. That symptom is not of itself, 
we admit, quite decisive. The daily experience of a quarter 
of a century has convinced us that there are a few cases in 
which the journalists, though representing, no doubt, their con- 
stituencies, are personally much more strongly convinced than 
their constituents are—this we believe to be undeniably true 
of many fiscal and nearly all humanitarian questions—but in 
this instance where is the smallest sign of any scission? Where 
are the warlike letters? Where are the large meetings 
enthusiastic for Turkey, or for more decided action ? Where are 
the borough Members hotly condemning the quiescence of the 
Cabinet. Has anybody followed Mr. Gorst’s courageous lead ? 
Lancashire, in the last election, returned only Tories. Is 
Lancashire eager for war, or does it not rather congratulate 
itself on the skill with which the Ministry of its heart—only 
fancy Lancashire loving Disraeli, and the possibility that Sir 
Robert Peel may know it!—has avoided war. Scotland is 
unanimous against war, and although Irish Catholics are sup- 
posed to be pro-Turkish, there is little proof of the supposi- 
tion, and a profound certainty that any series of events which 
either increased German prestige or reconciled Germany and 
France at the expense of Belgium—and pro-Turks declare 
either of these results possible—would be most displeasing to 
them. Outside London, there is not any great city with a 
trace of strong war feeling, and we fail to find any even in 
rural districts in the North. The general tone is one of 
quiescence everywhere, and this while the majority firmly he- 
lieve that the Government will remain neutral, and before the 
recognised Liberal leaders have been excited by the danger of 
coming hostilities to speak out. This quiescence does not 
imply ‘at present Liberal reaction. On the contrary, it implies 
content with the attitude of the governing Committee. But 
it would allow of a reaction if war were threatened, and if the 
Liberals were suddenly compelled to exert themselves to the 
uttermost, under circumstances which would restore to them, 
for the moment at all events, the powerful aid of their best 
non-commissioned officers, the rulers of the Nonconformist 
Churches, who on this subject would be as zealous and as 
united as if the end were Disestablishment. 

We do not say, and do not intend to imply, that the majority 
of British electors are pro-Russian. They are not. The one 
policy for which no hearing can be obtained is the true policy, 
—that England should join Russia in compelling the Sultan to 
surrender dominion over all Christian subjects, and to content 
himself with governing such Asiatics as are willing still to 
regard him as their head. If the Russian Court is mad enough 





‘make terms which would secure its own peace and profit with. 


out liberating the European from the Asiatic, the higher from 
the lower potential civilisation, or even if it made 
distinctly menacing to our one vital interest—our claim to be 
safe in Egypt—the nation would be nearly unanimous for war 
But looking at affairs as they stand, with no new complication 
added to them, and as seriously as if a dissolution were immi. 
nent, we see no reason whatever to believe that a war polj 
would have a majority in its favour, while we see a centain 
that the division of opinion would be too deep and too flerce to 
admit of war. And we believe the reluctance will be stil] 
greater after the fall of Plevna than before, for then 
the Greeks, who hitherto have displayed inexcusable want of 
energy, would at last put in their claim to their natural 
heritage. And the British horror of Turkey is not complicated 
by any fear of Greece. 





PICKING AND STEALING. 


N ERCHANTS in the North of England have been waiting 
with almost breathless interest for the decision of the 
Master of the Rolls in the case of “ Williamson v. Barbour,” 
It seemed, on the face of it, an ordinary action to reduce over- 
charges, and it was scarcely reported in the London Press, but 
it involved the whole “ commission” trade of the North; it 
affected probably every second firm engaged in that trade, and 
its progress was watched with an almost incredible eagerness, 
Local papers found it profitable to publish verbatim reports of 
each day’s proceedings, and the final decision by Sir George 
Jessel fills nearly six closely printed columns of the Manchester 
Examiner, The amount claimed by the plaintiffs, more than 
£100,000, was, no doubt, very large, while the costs will be 
of the most crushing kind—the mere settlement of the 
amounts to be examined in Chambers will, it is stated, 
take ten years, after which an appeal will be sent up—but 
the interest of the mercantile community is not excited 
only by these facts. It is a complete system of business 
which has been attacked, and which has fallen under the 
decision of the Master of the Rolls,—a decision which will be 
appealed against, but which read in extenso, and not in the 
absurdly over-condensed report in the 7imes, seems to out- 
siders an absolutely unanswerable specimen of close reasoning, 
shrewd sense, and clear law. For many years past the greater 
part of the export trade of the country has fallen into the 
hands of middlemen. English firms settled abroad do not 
now deal with a manufacturer or set of manufacturers, fearing 
the absence of competition, but select firms in Manchester or 
elsewhere who. act as Agents, and do for them all that the buy- 
ing firms would do f they were at home. The Agents select the 
goods in open market, buy, pack, insure, ship, and pay for them, 
charging for these services a definite commission, usually of 
one per cent., an amount which we may admit at once has 
been too greatly reduced. Owing mainly to excessive compe- 
tition, the Colonial, Indian, and foreign firms have been en- 
couraged to demand from their Agents so many services, par- 
ticularly in the way of advances of money in anticipation of 
remittances, that the “ usual” commission is no longer profit- 
able, and the Agents—a word which now includes an immense 
proportion of the exporting firms of the North—have adopted 
a most dangerous system of recouping themselves. Their 
proper course would have been to combine as workmen do 
in Trades’ Unions, and charge 2 per cent. or 3 per cent, com- 
mission, or whatever was necessary to leave them profit on 
their capital and on the risks, often very serious, which they 
were incurring ; but they were afraid of rivalry, and began 
making up the necessary amount by a series of 
pickings. The “COcmmission” firm would give prefer- 
ences to certain manufacturers on receiving a pet 
centage from them, which, though they were Agents, was not 
carried to the benefit of their principals. They bought goods 
accidentally cheap for themselves, and resold them at the usual 
market prices, pocketing the difference. They would become 
their own packers, not mentioning that fact in their invoices, 
and charging packing and the profits of packing. They would 
be their own insurers, and charge for insurance as if they 
insured with underwriting firms, adding the little commission 
they would have had if they were Agents only. They would 
bleach grey goods into white, and send them out at the prices of 
white, still appearing to their principals only as Agents, and 
not as Agents and bleachers too, and charging commission for 
bleaching upon which they themselves had made the profit. 
Finally, they not only packed, but they sold to their principals 
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packing-cases and packing-tins, and packing-labels at full prices 
which had been bought by themselves at heavy reductions on 
full prices, amounting sometimes to 50 per cent. That little 
detail shows the whole system. None of these surcharges were 
explained to the principals, being all concealed under the prices ; 
put they were defended by the exporting Agency firms on the 
ound that they must have profit to cover everything, that 
they charged no more than third parties would have done, 
that their businesses as middlemen and as Agents had become 
inextricably mixed, and that their principals were thoroughly 
aware of the system, although on the face of the accounts 
between them there might be no trace found of it. So general 
did the system become that it was often defended as a usage 
of trade, amounting to legal “custom,”—that is, unwritten 
law—and it is excused “ in practice, though not in theory,” by 
merchants of the highest standing, the largest capitals, and the 
most unblemisned character for integrity. 
It is utterly bad and rotten. We have not the slightest 
desire to press the case against these special defendants, 
Messrs. Barbour and Co., who may be the scapegoats of a 
system, who are fearfully punished already, and who certainly 
produced much evidence tending to show that their principals 
expected all such charges—which, of course, if shown, as 
the Judge decided it not to be shown, would dispose of any 
allegation of fraud in their case—but it is clear to the 
meanest capacity that the system is a direct encouregement 
to the meanest dishonesty. In the first place, the Commis- 
sion Agent is not only agent, that is, buyer, for another, 
but also seller to that other,—that is, his interest 
in one character, which is to sell dear, is totally opposed 
to his duty in another, which is to buy cheap. In the second 
place, he incapacitates himself for his first duty to his 
employer—that of taking advantage of the open market— 
for he only deals, habitually or even always, with one man, 
namely, himself. And in the third place, he enables himself 
to charge, while acting in a fiduciary capacity, sums of which 
his employer has no knowledge. Suppose the regular defence 
to be perfectly true, and the Indian, Colonial, or Foreign firm to 
be quite aware that an extra per-centage is demanded and 
obtained through pickings, still as the whole of these pick- 
ings are concealed, the principal has no means of knowing 
that very important point, the amount of the surcharges. 
The custom may be 1 per cent. in addition to agency, 
and the fact may be 2 per cent. If the agent is a 
clever buyer, or adroit manager, or has advanced large sums 
to his principal, so as to have the principal in his hands, this 
will constantly be the case ; and indeed this must be the very 
object of the system, for if it were not, the whole amount of 
the surreptitious profits could be reduced to a single per- 
centage, openly charged and openly allowed or rejected on the 
face of the accounts. It is alleged that the Agents, having 
capital and being in a position to oblige their principals, drift 
out of agency into dealing, and are, in fact, middle-men 
between producers and buyers, like the great warehousing 
firms in Fore Street and Tottenham Court Road; but then, 
why is not that fact stated openly to the principals? Clearly, 
in order that the Agents may have the full benefit of their 
ability as buyers and managers,—not for the benefit of their 
principals, but for their own. That would be perfectly fair, if 
they were mere intermediaries; but they are agents, and paid 
agents, charging commission on every transaction. They are 
supposed to be dealing for principals in open market, while 
they are dealing in a close market consisting only of them- 
selves. We can hardly comprehend how it is that so many 
honourable men defend such a system. When their butlers 
do it, selling their custom to wine merchants, butchers, 
and greengrocers for 5 per cent. on all bills, they are loud 
in their complaints of servants’ immorality, and when they can 
get evidence, send them up before the Magistrate. Yet wherein 
lies the difference ? Simply in this,—that the Indian, Colonial, 
or Foreign principal, if an Englishman, and very well 
acquainted with business, and very careful in his accounts, 
may know that such a system exists; while the private 
employer only suspects it, neither of them being aware of the 
extent to which it is carried on. Suppose a solicitor is directed to 
invest money in land, and chooses the estate the seller of 
which will give him 5 per cent. to select that particular pro- 
perty, what do we think of him? The law strikes him off 
the rolls. Or suppose the buyer for a firm, say, of drapers, 
accepts a solatium from a Lyons house to prefer their silks, how 
long does he stop in the master’s employ ¢ If these advantages, 
taken unknown to the principals, are not thefts, they are at 


with any principle of honour. If they were justified, they 
would be stated, merchants on the large scale not being such 
idiots as to believe that they can obtain strenuous service 
without leaving their agents a fair profit. 

The argument of necessity, so often pleaded in defence of 
these practices, isa very futile one. There is no necessity in 
the matter. Nothing prevents Messrs. Barbour or other firms 
in that position from declaring themselves middlemen, and 
agreeing to supply Messrs. Williamson with all they want in 
the regular mercantile way. If they charge too much, the 
trade will be unprofitable, and Messrs. Williamson will go 
elsewhere, as they would do if they dealt direct with the 
manufacturers. They would then not be agents, but dealers, 
entitled at their own risk to charge their own prices. And 
nothing ought to prevent them, if this is found inexpedient, 
from charging Messrs. Williamson just the per-centage which 
will give them a profit, and subject to that per-centage 
acting as if Barbours and Williamsons were one firm. Thatis 
the unwritten contract of every agency, and it ought to be 
observed. The Agents say they will be undersold? But 
why should they not be undersold? If they are fairly 
undersold, that is Messrs. Williamson’s gain and encourages 
export; and if they are unfairly undersold—undersold, 
that is, by men who, to“ make business,” will give up profit— 
the evil will very soon cure itself. The underselling excuse 
would justify any fraud. Suppose, for example, Messrs. Smith 
and Oo., silk dealers, find that Messrs. Brown and Co. are under- 
selling them, and to correct that, load their silk without telling 
their customers, what is that but a mere fraud, as bad as 
if they sold plated spoons for silver, or passed Brummagem 
sovereigns worth only 17s. 6d. in gold? The excuse will not hold 
water for a moment, nor will any other, except indeed that the 
buyer as well as the seller, being both experts, know all the 
facts ; and that, besides being incapable of proof, is only an im- 
perfect one. The buyer may know very well that a heavy silk 
at the price must be loaded, but he may not know, and in the 
commission case cannot know, what the proportion of loading 
is. If the agent pretends to deal for the buyer, but really 
deals for himself, the buyer cannot know how much the agent 
makes, and by exactly so much as the Agent is competent, the 
principal is cheated of the benefit he ought to derive from his 
Agent’s competence. How can there, in the nature of things, 
be an answer to that ? 





THE ULTRAMONTANES AND THE ROMAN 
MUNICIPALITY. 


HE Clerical party in Rome have come out of their shell. 
They have gone to the poll in the elections for the 
Municipal Council, and they have won nine out of sixteen 
seats. The time at which this move is made is in itself signi- 
ficant. If it has been done with the consent of the Vatican 
authorities, it means one of two things,—either that the Pope 
has acquiesced in this tacit recognition of the existing order 
of things in Italy, or else that those from whom the Catholics 
of Rome take their orders are already preparing for the changes 
that may be expected to follow upon the Pope’s death. If 
the votes have been given without any previous consultation 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, the fact may be taken to 
show that the Roman laity are beginning to find that adherence 
to a policy of abstention threatens to be so injurious to their 
material interests that they will no longer consent to abide by 
it. It is probable, however, that the Pope has given his consent 
to the step. Even Pius IX. would perhaps admit that others 
may be convinced by the logic of facts, though he is bound to 
resist it. The position which he has marked out for himself 
is scarcely one that can be handed on to a successor. To be 
elected Prisoner of the Vatican would be something like a con- 
tradiction interms. Evenif he had withheld his consent it 
is far from unlikely, in the present state of his health, that it 
was hinted to the Roman laity that if they chose to take part 
in the municipal elections they might do so without incurring 
serious ecclesiastical displeasure. The long reign of the pre- 
sent Pope must have given birth to a rich crop of suppressed 
criticism. His policy has had full time to develope itself. 
Its results are visible to all men. There may be no conscious 
intention of diverging from it on the part of the Curia, but 
they can hardly fail to see that it may have to be modified 
in more respects than it is easy as yet to perceive. A feeling 
of this kind naturally suggests the prudence of getting ready 
other strings for their bow. If some sort of compromise with 
the Italian Government should prove to be possible, it is quite 
certain that neither of the parties to it will be inclined to 
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trust the others any further than they can help. If the Catholics 
are to get anything like equitable terms from the secular power, 
they must do something to make themselves feared ; and what 
can they do except become a power in the elections? The 
notion of a war to be undertaker for the restoration of the 
Pope as a temporal sovereign has pretty well died away. 
Marshal MacMahon is likely to have enough on his hands at 
home without embroiling his country with foreign Powers. 
Therefore it is only by the slow and painful process of 
leavening the Parliament and the municipalities with Catholic 
members, that they can make themselves worth conciliating. 
It does not follow that the Italian Catholics will immedia- 
tely adopt this policy on a large scale. They lie under great 
temptations to abstention. The hope of aid from without is 
not always abandoned as soon as the prospect of it has died 
out, and in proportion as the Catholics of Italy come to take 
their place in political life, the less exceptional and abnormal 
will the condition of Italy appear. In the existing constitu- 
encies, at all events, the Oatholics are likely to be usually in 
a minority ; and to come to the poll at every election merely to 
enter an appearance, and to show that their numbers, if in- 
sufficient to carry the election, are still not to be despised, is a 
singularly ungrateful task. Of what use is it, the Catholic 
voters will ask, to present ourselves, time after time, 
just to show that we exist, and that we do not re- 
gard ourselves as represented by the deputy who is nominally 
returned by us? They who put this question do not consider 
that a minority is far more likely to grow when it can be seen 
and known of all men, than when it is living in seclusion. 
Party warfare is, after all, a more attractive thing than party 
abstention. There are many men who, if the Catholic party 
goes to the poll, will vote for their candidates who, if there 
were no Oatholic candidates to vote for, might have voted 
for the most moderate candidate on the other side. 
Tf abstention could have succeeded anywhere, it would 
have been in Italy, because there the object of the Oatho- 
lics was not to improve the political order, but to 
overthrow it. Everywhere else it is always a blunder. It 
gives no opportunity for taking advantage of divisions in the 
enemy’s camp, or supporting that section of the Opposition 
which comes nearest to agreement with you. “Out of sight, 
out of mind,” is as true in politics as in anything else. That 
which men see no evidence of, they soon learn to think of as 
though it did not exist, or at most, existed in a state of lingering 
but eertain decay. Suppose that the Belgian Catholics had 
abstained from taking any part in politics, the fact that they 
constitute one-half of the nation would hardly have been 
credited. It would at most have been accepted as a statistical 
fact, as one of the curiosities of the census. And what is 
more, they would not by this time have continued 
to constitute one-half of the nation. They would have 
become gradually fewer, because their ranks would have been 
recruited from none but religious motives. There is a section in 
every party which cares very little for the principles of the party. 
What really calls forth its enthusiasm are the party badges. In 
English politics “Blue” and “ Yellow” have always been words 
to conjure with at election-time, but some of those who have 
stood most stoutly by their colours would have been puzzled 
to say what they symbolised. The party that abstains loses 
this advantage. It has no standard, because it never takes 
the field, and by consequence it appeals to nothing except con- 
viction. It deliberately rejects the gains that come from 
party excitement apart from conviction. It is strange that 
even in Italy abstention should ever have been practised, be- 
cause the Ultramontane party know so well how to use all these 
subsidiary means. They are not troubled with any fear of 
s>iling religion by admixture with worldly things. They are 
experts in the art of electioneering, and if in the course of the 
contest it should be necessary to malign an opponent or to 
circulate a false rumour, they are seldom found above their 
work. In Italy, for some time back, all these accomplish- 
ments have been left to the other side, but the example of 
Ultramontanes in other countries—we may even say in other 
Churches—shows that it has not been from any loss either of 
the power or the will to use them in the cause of the Church. 
Is it a loss or a gain for Italy that this policy of abstention 
should be abandoned? It may seem that Ultramontanism is 
quite dangerous enough to make the Italians grudge it any 
victories that it may hope to obtain at the polls. It is quite 


possible, especially with the extended suffrage which must come 
some day, that Italy, from being the theatre of an unbroken 
success all along the Liberal line, may see every question into 
which the ecclesiastical element enters, contested as hotly and 


closely as in Belgium. This is a prospect which the Liberals 
naturally do not quite like. Hard fighting, ending sometimes 
in victory, but sometimes in defeat, is an unpleasant 

for a succession of easy triumphs. Yet we have no doubt that 
Italy would gain by the Catholics taking once more an actiyg 
part in politics. So long as they remain apart from the bngj. 
ness of the country, the Liberal party is exposed to two 
dangers. It under-estimates the strength of its opponents 
and it over-estimates their patience. Some day it will do 
something which will drive the Catholics into open resi 
when, if it had only foreseen this result, it would never haye _ 
pressed them so far. Its blindness will be the result of the 
absence of all those indications by which, under Parliamentary 
government, the feeling of the people is ascertained. If it 
is important that every force in the community should be 
adequately represented in Parliament, it is equally important 
that the forces which are mted there should not allow 
the right to lie unused. There will be a further gain to Italy 
from the change which the Catholics themselves will uncoa- 
sciously undergo. They cannot vote, however wrongly, without 
receiving some degree of political education. They will have te 
think of the waverers, who must be retained by proper considera- 
tion being shown to the points on which they have something in 
common with the Liberals,and on which, if no such consideration 
is shown, they may even vote with the Liberals. In this way 
even the most exclusive Ultramontane learns that he must take 
some thought for the material interests of the country, and in 
so far as he does this, he is a degree better citizen than if he 
thought of nothing but the restoration of the Popes 
temporal sovereignty. If the abandonment of abstention 
does not prove the first step towards a redistribution of 
parties on other than strictly ecclesiastical lines, it is at 
all events an indispensable preliminary to such a redistri- 
bution. 





—— 


MR. MACKONOCHIE AND HIS BISHOP. 


HE correspondence published on Monday between Mr. Mac- 
konochie and his Bishop is very curious, but, at least on one 

point of great interest, Mr. Mackonochie evidently thinks that 
silence is golden. Dr. Jackson had directly challenged, and indeed 
earnestly pressed Mr. Mackonochie to explain what interpreta- 
tion he gives to the oath of canonical obedience to his Bishop 
which every incumbent takes,—the oath which Mr. Mackonochie 
had taken ‘‘ to pay due and canonical obedience to the Bishop of 
London in all things lawful and honest.” Nor is this the earliest 
vow of the kind which the priests of the Church of England take. 
In the Ordination Service itself, the candidates for priest’s 
orders are asked, ‘‘ Will you reverently obey your Ordinary and 
other chief ministers unto whom is committed the charge and 
government over you, following, with a glad mind and will, their 
godly admonitions, and submitting yourselves to their godly judg- 
ments ?” To which each candidate replies, ‘‘ I will so do, the Lord 
being my helper.” And in words all but identical the same vowis 
taken in the still earlier ordination service for Deacons. Mr. 
Mackonochie, therefore, who is not merely a most conscien- 
tious, but a most scrupulous man, doubtless holds that he is 
giving to the Bishop of London not only due and canonical 
obedience in all things lawful and honest, but that he has been 
obeying him ‘‘ reverently,” and ‘following, with a glad mind and 
will, his godly admonitions,” and has submitted himself to his 
Bishop’s ‘‘ godly judgments,” in the course he has just taken 
in relation to the picture and crucifix exhibited in the Church 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn. Let us see, then, what that course is. 
The Bishop of London wrote to him on June 27 last that “a 
picture of the Virgin Mary, before which flowers and candles are 
placed,” and “a large crucifix suspended opposite to the pulpit,” 
had been put up in St. Alban’s without authority; that he did 
not wish to enter into the question of the legality of these decora- 
tions, supposing them to have been put up with authority, but that 
it was certainly illegal to put them up without authority, though he 
did not at all wish to take the matter into Court, and that he (the 
Bishop) consequently required Mr. Mackonochie on his oath of 
canonical obedience to removethem. Some little correspondence 
ensued as to the tacit sanction given to these ornaments by the 
Archdeacon, who, according to Mr. Mackonochie, had passed 
them over without complaint for five years past; but this the 
Bishop thought irrelevant, and pressed his request that they should 
be removed. At length, nearly four months after the Bishop’s 
letter, comes an answer from Mr. Mackonochie saying that he can- 
not comply with the Bishop’s wish, that the picture and the 
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of the Incarnation and the Atonement ; that if they were taken 
down, it would be supposed by the poor that some slur was cast 
on Christ and on his mother ; and that a priest who has to choose 
between the duty of preaching the Gospel to the poor, and that 
of “consulting his own safety ” by yielding to his Bishop's request, 
is bound to prefer the former duty. Mr. Mackondchie virtually 
assumes that if he had obeyed his Bishop’s injunction, it would 
be only because he consulted his own safety. It never seems to 
occur to him that he really owes anything to his Bishop’s authority, 
or to his own oath to submit himself to his Bishop’s ‘‘ godly judg- 
ments,” and all that part of the matter he quietly and completely 
ignores. In a letter dated November 6 the Bishop returns to 
this point, sets forth at length what his oath was, and asks Mr. 
Mackonochie to explain in what conceivable cases that oath can 
enjoin submission at all, if it does not enjoin submission in a 
matter of this kind; whether indeed in Mr. Mackonochie’s un- 
derstanding of it, the oath is not mere surplusage; and the 
Bishop remarks that so solemn a thing as an oath which 
him who takes it to nothing at all, is of the nature 
of a profanity. To this letter for more than a fortnight 
the Bishop gets no reply,—not even an acknowledgment 
of its receipt,—whereupon he writes again, to say that this 
complete silence means, he supposes, that he is to expect no 
reply, and that he must proceed by monition from his diocesan 
Gourt. Then at last, on November 22, Mr. Mackonochie replies 
that it grieves him to think the Bishop should have deemed him 
eapable of the diseourtesy of leaving his letter unanswered, 
bat that he had been conducting a “ retreat,” doing duty for an 
absent curate, and during the last day or two making notes for a 
reply to the Bishop's letter, which notes, however, he will not 
now expand, as he understands the Bishop to have determined to 
take proceedings in Court, and that he had better, therefore, re- 
serve his notes for “further use.” And so the correspondence 
ends, 
When, then, we ask ourselves what precisely Mr. Mackonochie 
thinks that his oath of canonical obedience to his Bishop, and his 
solemn vow in the Ordination Service te submit himself to his 
* godly judgments,” means, we can only reply that, as far as we 
ean see, in Mr. Mackonochie’s case it only binds him to extend to 
his Bishop the ordinary courtesies of secular life, and forbids him 
to think of leaving his letters entirely without an answer; nay, 
that it may perhaps have laid him under a conscientious obliga- 
tion to reply to them within at least three weeks, or even sooner, 
if the duty of conducting a “ retreat ” and taking the duty of sick 
colleagues, leaves him atliberty to doso. Of course Mr. Mackonochie 
will say that what the Bishop desires him to submit himself to 
in this case is not a “‘ godly” but an ‘‘ ungodly” judgment, and 
that it is not a thing “lawful and honest,” but unlawful or dis- 
honest, or both, to take down a picture of the Virgin Mary, anda 
erucifix, from the walls of his church at the Bishop’s admonition. 
But assuming that answer, one is only the more curious to know 
what sort of submission Mr. Mackonochie really thinks himself 
bound to pay to his Bishop, and what judgment differing in any 
degree from his own he would really think entitled to the epithet 
‘godly.’ In the ‘* Tracts for the Times” one of the writers said, 
“a Bishop’s lightest word, ex cathedrd, is heavy ;” and that used 
undoubtedly to be the old High-Church doctrine, Dr. Newman, 
after his conversion, having once convulsed an Anglican audience 
by showing how unwilling the Bishops were to accept the sacred 
and authoritative character with which the Puseyite party in- 
vested them. But here, at least, we have a Bishop who does not 
make light of his ecclesiastical authority at all, but appeals to it 
most emphatically. And here is one of a party which dwells 
with unspeakable emphasis on the grace of ordination, who never- 
theless apparently treats his ordination vow as a thing wholly 
irrelevant to his duty as regards the ornamentation of his 
Church, and though twice appealed to especially on that head, 
does not so much as condescend to explain how he reconciles 
this vow of obedience with his deliberate resolve to act just 
as though he had no bishop at all, or his bishop had no authority 
over even the least essential decorations of his church. ‘True, he 
says that to remove the pieture and the crucifix will seem to be 
yielding to the heretical tendencies of the day in relation to the 
doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement. But then, as 


he well knows, no one in the world accuses Bishop Jackson of 
any such heretical tendency, and it is Bishop Jackson who enjoins 
him to remove them, lest they either encourage Mariolatry and 
idolatry, or at least give rise to the scandal of a general belief 
that such things are encouraged. Moreover, the very same 
poor whom he is so careful not to shock by doing at the Bishop's 


or a Latitudinarian, might have led to the imputation of heresy, 
know perfectly well that in resisting the Bishop’s injunction, he is 
making very light indeed of his vow of obedience. And might 
they not be even more seriously shocked by the light interpre- 
tation of such vows as this, than they would be by the removal, at 
the request of an orthodox Bishop, of ornaments which that 
Bishop considers likely to lead to superstition or scandal? Mr. 
Mackonochie, at all events, must answer the question in the 
negative. He thinks it much safer to be proved capable of 
making light of his vow of obedience, than to be supposed capable 
of withdrawing from his church a (rather redundant) bit of tes- 
timony to his own faith in the doctrines of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement. 

Dr. Littledale last week in a very remarkable letter in our own 
columns showed, we think, with a good deal of force, how apt 
our Ecclesiastical Courts have been to strain the letter of the law, 
under the pressure of what they deem policy, and how seriously 
Mr. Mackonochie himself has suffered from this disposition. 
We at least have often insisted on this tendency of our Eccle- 
siastical Courts, and have always severely condemned it. But 
may it not be fairly said that this disposition to evade eccle- 
siastical obligations which are alien to the doctrinal views 
of those who have incurred such obligations, extends to all 
parties in the Church alike? Mr. Mackonochie has been, we be- 
lieve, treated very hardly by his ecclesiastical superiors on the 
judgment-seat. But Mr. Mackonochie himself appears to us to 
play fast and loose with ecclesiastical obligations in exactly the 
same way as his superiors, when they come into collision with his 
own favourite doctrinal ideas. The Bishops are opposed to some of 
these doctrinal ideas, and so the obedience he has sworn to them 
weighs light as a feather on his conscience. It takes him over a 
fortnight even to bring his mind so far to bear on his Bishop's 
injunctions, as to reassert his intention of setting them at defiance.. 
What, then, we cannot help asking, is the value of his veneration 
for the doctrine of apostolical succession? All his own super- 
natural powers as a priest have, we presume, been received, in his 
belief, through the laying-on of hands by a Bishop whose in- 
junctions he now thinks it hardly worth his while even to con- 
sider. Can the recognised personal depositary of powers 80 
great, be entitled to no more than the ordinary courtesies of life, 
—and a very scant measure of those,—even from one who owes 
all his official qualities to the Bishop's imposition of hands? Is 
the self-will which he resigned when he became part of the super- 
natural system, to revive again, in more than its natural energy, 
the moment he finds himself at issue with his superiors on doetrinal 
points? We confess that Mr. Mackonochie and his friends 
are a puzzle to us. We can understand considerations of 
policy distorting the mind even of English Judges, for men 
of the world are too apt to be guided by worldly considera- 
tions. But we find it difficult to understand how the great 
preachers of obedience and humility, who make so much of the 
divine subordination of offices in the Church, and who talk of 
the duty of subjection to those who are set over them in the Lord 
with an unction that sometimes almost revolts us, can reconcile it 
to their consciences to treat their ecclesiastical superiors with a 
scarcely-veiled, or rather, say, completely frank, contempt. ‘They 
make as little of their injunctions as if those injunctions were lighter 
than vanity itself, and they deal with episcopal claims of obedience 
as if they were accounts rendered for imaginary debts, which, there- 
fore, they might fairly forget until a moment of leisure gave them 
the opportunity of remarking that these claims always had been, 
and always would be, by them ignored. Can it be that the 
moment the region of ecclesiastical obligation is entered, every 
body, whether Judge or Clergyman, assumes as an axiom that he 
need acknowledge those obligations only which recommend them- 
selves to his doctrinal as well as his moral creed ? 





THE CAUSES OF THE ENGLISH WORSHIP OF 
SUCCESS. 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH, in his recent essay upon the resem- 

blance between the positions of the Southern slaveowners 
and the Ottoman Turks, remarked that the same people in England 
had defended both, and would, he fancied, abandon the Turks 
when beaten, with the rapidity with which they had abandoned 
the Confederates when defeated. The remark, though a little 
bitter, is perfectly justified by the facts of the Confederate case, 
and indeed, by much of the history of English opinion. Of all 
races in the world, the English, in spite of their tenacity and 
their indifference to general opinion—an indifference quite as 
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lost political causes. A strong minority must have loved the 
Protectorate, but the moment it had disappeared all overt sym- 
pathy for it was over, and for two hundred years no one ventured 
to say a word in defence of the Great Protector, whose descend- 
ants, moreover, never resumed his name. ‘There was danger to the 
throne for a moment from the old army, but none from the body 
of the people. The Jacobites, who lingered so long in Scotland, 
were never a popular party here, and their traditions and litera- 
ture as an English party are so utterly extinct that the common 
people believe all the Jacobites were Scotch, and save so far as 
they have read Scott’s novels know absolutely nothing about 
them. After the Italian war the English Tories absolutely forgot 
the petty Princes of Italy, and in 1866 English society, till then 
almost entirely Austrian in its sympathies, suddenly wheeled 
round, and for years held the composite Southern Empire to be 
almost beneath contempt. ‘The feeling for Denmark so died away, 
that no single reference has ever been made in Parliament by a poli- 
tician of the first class to the position of North Schleswig. About 
the Confederates the change was marvellous. Up to the time of 
General Sherman’s march into space, five-sixths of English 
Income-taxpayers were on the side of the Confederates. So 
powerful were their sympathisers that they almost plunged us 
into war, they advanced six millions to the Government of 
Richmond, and they shook the confidence of the most determined 
Liberals, till at last hardly any one would believe that the war 
would have any result but the independence of the South. Nobody 
but the ‘‘ sentimentalists ” held on, and they had intervals of great 
depression. Six months after Sherman had reappeared behind 
General Lee there was not a Confederate in England, not a man 
who would allow that he had ever believed the defeat of the North 
a certainty, and the continued irritation of the North with English 
feeling was treated as an irrational display of temper. It 
seemed as if Englishmen believed only in success, and this im- 
pression, universal on the Continent, is deepened by some 
smaller evidences. English opinion rarely adheres to an un- 
successful hero, Its foreign idols are forgotten in a few years. 
It scorned the Ulysses of France the moment he ran away. It 
adored Napoleon III. while he was on the throne, and despised 
him as soon as he was taken prisoner. It is wholly at this moment 
in favour of the Republican party in France, and would believe 
France fitted only for a tyranny if another coup d'état re-estab- 
lished the Second Empire. And as we have said, if the Sultan 
loses his dominions in Europe, there will probably not be a Tory 
newspaper, or a Tory orator, or a Club-man who one year after 
will acknowledge that he exulted when the Turks won, who will 
regret the Turks, or who will remember that he believed the in- 
dependence of Turkey essential to the interests of India. Erze- 
roum will be as forgotten as Ocsakoff, the loss of which was said, 
in a great debate in which Charles Fox took part, to be fatal to 
British prestige, and the very name of which has for half a cen- 
tury been absolutely forgotten. The new masters of European 
Turkey, whoever they may be, will be judged without the 
slightest reference to the ‘Turks, and the remnant of Turkish 
dominion seated at Broussa will be studied like any other semi- 
barbaric kingdom. 

There is something in this worship of Success, this readiness to 
abandon and even to forget a lost cause, which is scarcely con- 
sistent with the persistency and conservatism inherent in the 
English character; and it is worth while to see if it can be ex- 
plained by any theory more reasonable than the one usually ad- 
vanced, the reverence for power. The Englishman does not 
worship power, as a rule. On the contrary, he rather dreads 
and dislikes power. He fought the first Napoleon for 
twenty years because he was so powerful; he hated 
the American Republic because it seemed dangerously strong; 
he strongly dislikes Bismarck because he can move such 
armies; and he loathes Russia mainly because he thinks the 
Colossus too big for the good of the world. We believe that 
reverence for power enters very little into his worship of success, 
which arises from other and somewhat mixed motives, the main 
one being this. With the single exception of Italy, an exception 
which it would take a volume to explain, the average Englishman 
does not care very greatly about any foreign Power, or any form 
of government established in any foreign country. He does not 
detest despotisms until they are cruel, orrepublics until they are dis- 
orderly, or mixed monarchies until they are obviously too weak to 
work. There isin his mind a governing idea that one main test of 
any new organisation—or old organisation, for the matter of that 
— is the work it can do; and if it cannot do any work, if it fails 
in its first objects or the objects he thinks first, he casts it out of 
his mind, and waits, looking about for the next weapon. The 





Princes of Italy could not keep down popular revolt, which wag 
all they were fit for, and he forgot them. The Confederate 
States could not break up the Union, which in his judgment wag 
their raison d’étre, and the moment that was clear he wanted to 
hear nothing more about them. Napoleonism could neither 
maintain itself mor keep France from subjugation by 
foreigners, and as these were the first ends of that system, 
Napoleonism died out of his mind. Turkey exists in the 
ordinary British mind in order that Russia may be kept back, 
By a series of occurrences, some of them accidental, Turkey 
has been compelled to show all by herself whether she ig 
fit to perform this function. As yet the result is not quite clear, 
but if it becomes clear and Turkey is totally defeated, Turkey’s 
raison d’étre in the British mind will have vanished, and she may go, 
without lingering regrets. The Englishman does not value Turkey, 
or any other Power, or any form of government for itself, but 
for what he thinks it can secure, for its meaning in hig 
own mind; and the moment it does not secure what he 
desires or loses its meaning, he gives it up at once, 
and usually for ever. ‘This may be said to be pure selfish- 
ness, but it is not so, though, no doubt, selfishness may 
enter very deeply into it. It is rather practicalness, the 
love of efficiency natural to a very powerful, though very borné 
kind of nature. Sometimes the quality displays itself without 
any selfishness at all. There was no selfishness whatever in for- 
getting Denmark, any more than in the strong sympathy origin- 
ally felt for her. Her defeat brought England no advantage, but 
rather considerable harm ; but still Englishmen forgot Denmark, 
because it was of no use remembering her. The independence of 
the small States could not be defended there, and the Englishman, 
though as disposed as ever to wish well to small States, turned 
his regard away to other scenes. He had no energy to waste on 
the impossible. It was just the same with Napoleonism. The 
fall of Napoleonism brought England no good, but rather harm, 
for Englishmen thought Napoleon a very good friend ; but they did 
not regret it, far less weep over it, for in the fall it was revealed to 
them that their admiration had been mistaken, that the strong 
Government which, as they thought, maintained order without 
doing mischief to France could not maintain order as against in- 
vasion, and had done to France an enormous and, as it might prove, 
an irreparable mischief. The feeling for Napoleonism therefore, in 
spite of English interests, died instantly away, and has not yet re- 
vived, even when the struggle is seen to be between Napoleonism 
and the Republic. Moreover, though the English forget the lost 
cause, they often do it without admiring the winning one. They 
forgot the Confederates without liking the North. They forgot 
the Princes of Germany, without loving Bismarck, and they will 
forget the Turk, without inthe least appreciating his successor. 
Their defect of sentiment, for it is a defect, and one which 
greatly deforms the outward aspect of the national character, arises 
not from baseness, but from a narrow-minded practicaliwess, akin 
to that of the artisan who, breaking his tool, selects another from 
his box, without a regret, except for the waste of means. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Serres 
THE ARMY AND THE CRISIS. 
(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, November 28. 
In my letter of the other day I qualified, but not with sufficient 
force, my statement that the Marshal would not resign, by saying, 
‘¢ He may presently undergo a mental change, but this is what 
the chief officer of the State is thinking to-day.” A friend who 
knows the Marshal's character tells me that he is liable to undergo 
mental changes, and that first resolutions, however strongly ex- 
pressed, are not always those acted on. He adds that there are 
certain well-known passages in the Marshal’s life (amongst them 
his repeated refusal to accept a Liberal Ministry, and his sub- 
sequent acceptance of M. Jules Simon), in which these same 
first resolutions were allowed to remain without any practical 
effect upon subsequent events. Iam sorry to indulge even in this 
amount of gossip about the Marshal’s character, but such grave 
events turn upon the doggedness with which he might pursue a 
certain line, or the facility with which he might betake himself to 
a new position, that I need make no further excuse for what I 
have written. I confess that to me this view makes the position 
infinitely brighter, and allows the hope that the solution will in 
some way prove to be the natural and simple one of the Marshal 
wisely confessing past mistakes by relinquishing his position. 
The silent pressure of events upon the Marshal in this direction 
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‘is very gent, and the relief succeeding such an event would be 
for everybody almost past words. IP 

But in the interval, while this great act of relief is anxiously 
looked for, everybody is speculating upon what the conduct of the 
Army will be, should it appear on the scene. In the opinion 
of the Republican party, but little doubt exists that it will be 
divided into two parties. It is said that whilst the Cavalry would 
be on the side of the Government, the Infantry and Artillery 
would lean to the Republic ; that the younger officers are almost 
all Republican in sympathy; that although as you reach the higher 

es of officers the Republican spirit becomes less and less, still 
even the eighteen Generals, between whose commands France is 
divided, cannot be wholly reckoned on by the Government,—at 
least two of them, whose names are mentioned, would declare for 
the Republic, at least one more would withhold his support. It is 
also strongly insisted on that the new army is altogether different 
from the old army ; that the soldiers do not remain sufficiently long 
under the colours to be lost to their own country and their own 
social ties ; and that this is pre-eminently the case with the one- 
year volunteers, of whom there are about 20,000 (if I remem- 
ber rightly) under training; that the old race of serjeants, 
brave but drunken, venal, and fit instruments for all 
desperate undertakings, is gone; that there is not much mili- 
tary confidence in the Marshal, but on the contrary, in some 
parts of the Army, considerable jealousy of his position ; and that 
defection anywhere would soon become defection everywhere. 
On the other hand, it is urged that the spirit of discipline is 
much stronger now than it ever has been in the French Army ; 
that M. Thiers worked, and worked successfully, in this direction ; 
that so long as it is only a matter of words in the Chamber and 
in the country, certain differences may appear to exist in the 
Army, but that should words give place to acts, the fear of so 
terrible a catastrophe as the division of the Army against itself would 
irresistibly influence the officers to remain within the organisation. 
So long as the officers stand firm, the men, if wisely handled and 
not exposed to friendly contact with the mob, will stand firm 
also. Taking what the Conservatives regard as the most 
unfavourable supposition, they say that should but a part of the 
Army escape disaffection, a few troops used vigorously, in con- 
junction with the Gendarmerie, would restore order. 

Such are some of the arguments used on both sides. From 
what personally I hear and see, I believe that the Army 
would break into two. There are many slight signs that, to the 
horror of M. St. Genest, ‘* the bayonets are thinking.” You may 
sometimes see soldiers buying papers, and I know that in 
many cases the papers are those on the side of the Re- 
public. I know that those who have casually entered into 
conversation with the soldiers have found them in more cases 
than one intelligently watching the political struggle. The 
conviction that they, too, are part of the Republic has touched 
some of their minds. ‘‘Are we not,” said one soldier to a 
friend of mine, ‘‘the sons of those who have voted for the 
Republic? Is it possible for us to treat her as an enemy ?” 
And yet he, too, felt that his path was not clear before him. 
‘‘ We cannot disregard discipline. It is discipline that is re- 
storing the French Army; it was the want of discipline that 
led to our defeats. Look at the German Army! it is in virtue 
of their discipline that they are what they are.” I ought also 
to add a very curious experience of a French friend. He has 
set himself the task of asking different officers what their con- 
duct would be if they were ordered to act against the people. 
He has asked generals, colonels, captains, and subaltefns. As 
the subjects of his question he has selected some of the 
young men in the Engineers, who, having passed through 
the Ecole Polytechnique, are looked on as unusually intelligent, and 
especially well affected towards the Republic. When I last saw 
him, he had repeated his question for the tenth time, and in every 
instance the answer came unswervingly back, ‘I shall obey.” 
How powerful the sense of military obedience is in French miuds 
may be seen by the story told by Victor Hugo of the colonel and 
deputy in 1851 who drew such a distinction between himself in 
the one capacity and himself in the other capacity, that, as colonel, 
he would not call upon his regiment to carry out the déchéance 
which, as deputy, he had voted. Notwithstanding these facts, 
I still believe the Army will not remain one with itself, if em- 
ployed against the majority of the Chamber. Of course the Par- 
liamentary party (it is strange to find oneself using the names 
which belong to the period of our own great struggle, but in 
essentials the effort of the English nation in the seventeenth 
century and of the French nation at the present moment is the 
ame) may make mistakes, and may involve the issues, at present 





so clear, in some obscurity. Up to the present time they have 
shown a tact and a clear appreciation of the dangers surrounding 
the position which, considering how slight has been the 
political experience of the present men, deserve the highest 
praise. They have had several invitations to go wrong. 
The proposal for which M. Emile de Girardin pleaded, 
to disallow every election conducted under the sanction of 
the affiche blanche (I do not know what name you have given 
to this instrument of undue influence in England, or whether you 
would allow me to call it the ‘‘ Government poster”) was one of 
these. Such a proposal belonged to literature, and not to politics. 
Its acceptance would have been instantly fatal to the strength of 
the present position, and it was with pleasure that I saw the 
other day that a certain number of the Left Centre voted first 
against their own party in the matter of the election of a cer- 
tain Deputy, and next against any interruption of the work 
of confirming the election of Members. Such a hint was 
not altogether unnecessary, as is seen by the unwise step 
taken a short while since of mixing up the general policy of 
Baron de Reille, in his capacity as Under-Secretary of State, 
with the case of his own election. In such a struggle as the 
present, the temptation to undertake reprisals, or to get involved 
in some doubtful side-issue, will often be very great, and one can 
only hope that the strong, clear brain of M. Gambetta will be a 
sufficient defence against the danger. At present, none of the 
sophistries of the Duc de Broglie are able to confuse the clear- 
ness and precision of the issues; every man on the Conservative 
side finds himself there not because be justifies what his party 
have done, but because he thinks Radicalism has to be beaten 
back, and he takes the stick, such as it is, which is placed by the 
leaders in his hand to do it; whilst every Liberal finds himself 
fighting in the Liberal ranks to gain acceptance for the principle 
that the will of the country is to be obeyed, as expressed by the 
electors. Any chance in the fight which allowed the Conservatives 
to change the pleading would be a great misfortune for the Re- 
publicans, and would not be, I think, without its effect upon the 
behaviour of the Army. . 

I have paid several visits to the Chamber lately, and was fortu- 
nate enough to hear the whole of the debate on the Parliamentary 
inquiry. The Chamber made the same impression on me then 
which it made on me two sessions ago. All the seenic elements 
are more prominent than with us. Both in outward appearance 
and in temper our House of Commons is in striking contrast with 
the Chamber at Versailles. Plain and workmanlike in its manners, 
much intent on itself and its business, our English House gives 
but very little attention to the public who come to look at and 
listen to it. Hidden behind a screen, or placed under a gallery, a 
part of its audience are pushed almost as much out of sight as out of 
mind. At Versailles, the audience from the outer world plays an 
important part. Round the three sides of the Chamber which 
face the Tribune, and of course over the heads of the Deputies, 
run two tiers of galleries, divided into boxes. These boxes are 
duly’ allotted to spectators who obtain orders, diplomats, 
ancient deputies, special officers, senators, friends of the 
Marshal, friends of the President, Frefich Press, foreign Press, 
&c. Amongst the spectators is a large number of women, 
and either from a desire to give a very pleasant fringe 
to the picture, or else from a protective feeling, the 
women are allowed to occupy the whole of the front row. 
In the centre of the fourth side rises the tribune, and above the 
tribune the platform on which the Speaker sits, the bell and 
paper-knife, his two great instruments for making himself heard 
above the storm, lying on the table in front of him. The seats 
of the Deputies fill the whole floor of the building, encircling the 
three sides of the tribune, and leaving a small open space in 
front of it, in the shape of a rather flat horseshoe. Of 
course, the position of the Member speaking (/orateur) 
in the tribune increases the scenic effect. The arrangement 
of the speeches on the occasion of a great debate tends in the 
same direction. ‘Lhe speakers are much fewer in number, and the 
speeches longer than with us. Six speakers in all only spoke on 
the debate about the Election inquiry, and occupied two days and 
a half, the French day beginning at 2.30 p.m. and ending about 
6 p.m. The speakers are selected on each side, their speeches are 
carefully prepared, and they do battle with each other like the 
old heroes, in sight and behalf of the two armies. The 
consequence is that those who listen are saved from 
the long and wearisome interludes with which we are 
familiar at home between the important speeches, but I think 
the general result is not so good. Here a chosen speaker is 
obliged to look upon himself as representing his party, and he 
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cannot therefore quite easily and simply be himself. He must 
say what his party are thinking, and as his party are thinking a 
good many unpleasant things of their opponents, it will be his 
task to condense these unpleasant things in the neatest and 
most incisive manner of which he is capable. The effect, 
therefore, of a French debate is to leave tempers a little 
warmer than it found them, each side having in a very 
effectual manner inflicted a large number of word-wounds 
upon the other side. In England, a debate, however warm 
in itself, generally helps to clear the air. Our speakers retain 
more of their own individuality, and are in a less degree spokes- 
men for their party. Out of the number of those who speak 
there will be some whose sympathies will not be wholly given to 
one side, and in consequence there will be half-lights and inter- 
mediate colours introduced with a softening effect into the debate. 
Add to this the very large amount of oratory with us that 
searcely serves to keep awake that part of the House 
which is not waiting to catch the Speaker's eye—all of 
which oratory, however, has the effect of relieving the 
tension which goes before or comes after it—and you will feel 
how very much less exciting are the effects of a House of Com- 
mons’ debate upon the nerves of its Members than a debate in 
the Chamber, with its few speakers, its declamatory eloquence, 
its sharp invective, its large, eager audience, sitting round the 
amphitheatre, and vividly representing for the actors the wider 
circles of Paris, France, and Europe, which are beyond. The 
scene, as & whole, suggests the modern and civilised form of a 
duel. H. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_—>——_ 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—In a life of Mr. Disraeli which is being published by Messrs. 
Goubaud, there is an allusion to the story of the challenge which 
Sir Robert Peel is supposed to have desired the late Duke of 
Newcastle (then Lord Lincoln) to carry for him to Mr. Disraeli, 
on account of words spoken in the debate on the third reading of 
the Corn Bill. ‘The writer cites the Quarterly Review, an excellent 
authority. Nevertheless, I have the most distinct recollection of 
@ conversation with the late Duke of Newcastle, in which he 
mentioned as the person to whom Peel had asked him to carry a 
challenge not Mr. Disraeli, but Lord George Bentinck. 

We had been comparing notes of Eton and Oxford, where the 
Duke had been some time before me. This led the Duke to speak 
of his contemporaries, and among them of Sydney Herbert; and 
he gave me, from his personal knowledge, the refutation of the 
story that Peel, when he felt that he could no longer defend the 
Corn Laws himself, had put up Sydney Herbert to defend them. 
The Duke said nobody could be less likely to do such a thing 
than Peel, who, though cold in manner, was eminently warm and 
true in friendship, and very sensitive about anything that touched 
his relations with his friends; so much so, that for reflections 
cast on those relations in the debate on the Corn Laws he had 
wanted him (the Duke) to carry a challenge to Lord George 
Bentinck. 

The words which gave Peel so much offence were probably 
those at the end of Lord George Bentinck’s speech :— 

** We are told by honourable gentlemen, we are told by the placemen, 
the renegade placemen who support her Majesty’s Ministers, we are 
told by one and all of them that, as if by some miracle, new con- 
victions had crossed their minds, and that they now entertain a 
conscientious conviction that their old opinions were wrong. I 
think that the country will look round about, and consider whether 
there may not have been other inducements besides those of their 
miraculous conversions. The country will look to the party, and 
they will find that out of a party numbering 352 members, there were 
about forty placemen, and that of those forty placemen there were but 
four honourable exceptions who remained firm and steadfast in their 
opinions. We have heard something about sincerity from my right 
honourable friend, the Home Secretary. He said, let us be sincere. 
Sir, I wish he were sincere. I wish that he was sincere in all those 
ag which he has so eloquently made on former occasions in this 

ouse. But when we talk of sincerity,no man who heard them can 
doubt of the sincerity of my noble friend, the Member for Stamford, and 
my honourable friend the Member for Wenlock, who made great 
sacrifices, who sacrified place and favour to resist the measures of the 
right honourable Baronet. Sir, when the country looks round and sees 
that of the forty placemen only one in ten did not change their opinions, 
whilst of the remaining 312 gentlemen, who had not the inducements 


of place, no less than 240 remained true to their opinions, they will | it, 
which the Duke of Argyll seems to me to have already done with 


think that there is something more than sincerity in this change of 





of opinions on the part of honourable Members. Sir, if this measure 
be carried, it will not be carried as a trophy of the victory of any sound 


h licy ; but it will be carried badge of the treachery 
any honest cy; bu Ww asa ) 

4 Majesty's Ministers.” - “ 
The Duke, I remember, mentioned as very offensive to Peg 
the term “ Janissaries,” which was used by Lord George on 
another eccasion ; but the two speeches may easily have become 
blended in the Duke’s mind. It is needless to repeat the details 
of the anecdote. I will only say that, according to the Duke's 
statement to me, the argument to which Peel at last yielded wag 
not the threat of an application to a magistrate, but the 
sentation of the pain which a duel might cause to the Queen, 


I find that I repeated the story, as the Duke had told it me, in 


his lifetime, to a common friend, whose connection with §gjp 
Robert Peel is a guarantee for the faithfulness of his memory op 
such a subject, and that this friend mentioned what I had tola 
him to the Duke, who assured him that my statement was correet, 


After telling me this story, the Duke went on to tell me another, 


also connected with the debates on the Corn Bill, in which the 
name of Mr. Disraeli was coupled with that of Sir Robert Peel, 
This second story I could hardly publish without a disclosure 
which would perhaps be premature. But I think it possible thet 
the Duke may have told the two stories together to other persons, 
as he did to me, and that in the current version the second story 
may have become confused with the first. 


Any one who will refer to the answer which in the same debate 


Peel made to one of the most elaborate of Mr. Disraeli’s atttacks. 
must, I think, be led to the conclusion that it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he should have thought of sending a challenge to 
Mr. Disraeli, and that a version of the story which makes him 
propose to do so is somewhat unjust to his memory.—I am, Sir, 


“9 
Oxford, November 26. GoLtpwrn Smiru, 





LORD HARTINGTON IN SCOTLAND,— 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 
(To rue Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—In an article in your last number you speak of “ the 
marked success” of Lord Hartington’s recent visit to Scotland, 
and of the services of the Liberal ‘‘ Whip,” Mr. Adam. There is 
no Liberal in Scotland who will decline assent to all you say of 
Mr. Adam personally, ‘his unfailing good-humour, urbanity, and 
patience.” ‘There are many Liberals, however, who entirely dis- 
sent from your estimate of the results of Lord Hartington’s visit, 
and of the credit due to Mr. Adam or any other persons who may 
have specially arranged the programme of his Lordship’s speeches, 
or in other words, may have “ coached ” him on the occasion. Iam 
myself an old Liberal. I have conversed with many of the older race 
of Liberals during the last fortnight, and the impression I gather 
fromall I hear, as well as my own knowledge, suggesta very different 
conclusion from yours. It is not merely that the class of Liberals to 
which I refer regret the fact of Lord Hartington’s utterances on the 
question of the Disestablishment of the Scotch Church, but that 
they deplore especially the mode of these utterances, It seems 
to them a strange and hitherto unheard-of thing in the professed 
‘“‘ leader ” of a great party to say virtually that he himself has no 
Opinion on an important question, or that, in so far as he has: 
any, they lean in a quite opposite direction, but that if certain 
people will only make enough noise and ripen the question a little 
more, he will be ready to take it up, and lead them forward :— 
‘‘T have no wish to advance myself in this direction ; there are 
tremendous difficulties ahead, I warn you, and I would rather 
stand still ; but if you push me sufficiently, I shall go on and do 
as you wish.” With all deference to Lord Hartington and his: 
advisers, this does not appear to many Liberals in Scotland either 
a very honest or a very dignified attitude. It is not the kind of 
attitude to which they have been accustomed in their leaders, and 
they do not take kindly to it, even if it were likely to prove the 
success that you apparently believe it to have been. 


No doubt you have your ‘ well-informed’ correspondents in 


Scotland as to the effects of the late Act abolishing Patronage 
and many other things. I shall not enter upon the points thus 
raised. You have taken what I believe to be the really illiberal 
line of most Liberal newspapers as to that Act of the present 
Government, failing to distinguish between the Act itself and the 
combination of political and ecclesiastical influences which led to 
it, and what may have been (I cannot tell) the sinister motives 
of certain Conservative politicians in Scotland in forwarding 


It is unnecessary that I should argue this view of the subject, 


inimitable force in his letter to the Times. It is easy to poob- 


political principle ; it will not be carried as the trophy of the victory of | pooh that letter, it is impossible, in my opinion, to answer it, and 
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there are hundreds of Liberals in Scotland, I know, who welcomed 
it as a fitting and worthy expression of their sentiments. As to 
whether the Duke of Argyll or you and the Scotsman are right 
in reference to the late legislation regarding Patronage and the 
effects of the legislation can only be determined at the poll. I 
shall not venture on any predictions, but I fear that it may be 
then found that something very different from ‘‘ marked success” 
has been the fruit of Lord Hartington’s mission, and of 
the counsels to which he unfortunately yielded when in 
in Scotland. There are counties now held by Liberals 
—good and true Liberals—although Churchmen, and earnest 
Churchmen too. They have been held by Liberals for many 
a day. 1 should like to see what will be the result of 
running a Disestablishment candidate for them. I should lke to 
know what is Mr. Adam's private opinion of what that result is 
almost certain to be. If the Liberal leaders in Scotland and else- 
where, instead of blindly throwing down the question of Dis- 
establishment, to be tossed to and fro till it is ripened, had said 
that they were determined that all ecclesiastical parties in Scot- 
jand should have justice done to them, and that the Church, 
or any other institution that seemed to partake of injustice, 
must be so far reconstructed, they would, I think, have 
deen both more true to the historical traditions of the party, 
and have taken up a more wise and dignified attitude. As 
to “success,” this may or may not follow their present line. 
The turn of the wheel may come in their favour, although 
iam greatly mistaken if they do not look for it a long time before 
it comes. But should it come, and should they overthrow the 
Scotch Church, I must be permitted to doubt whether such an 
overthrow will be any gain to Liberalism, and whether Lord 
Hartington and his friends may have not initiated a policy which 
is good for much more than they contemplate. There are insti- 
tutions and forms of privilege far more tempting to the Radical 
politician than the destruction of a Church. A jaunty political 
leadership which talks freely of what it has not been at the pains 
to understand, may be found when too late to have its disadvan- 
tages as well as its ‘‘ successes.”—I.am, Sir, &c., 
An Op LIBERAL, 





THE MACKONOCHIE CASE. 

[To THs Eprror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The case against the Judicial Committee is worse than Dr. 
Littledale describes, as the following brief summary will show :— 
“*On December 4, 1869, Lord Hatherley delivered a judgment, in 
* Martin vy. Mackonochie,’ in which the defendant was convicted 
on one point—an act of unintentional disobedience—acquitted on 
two other points, and condemned in all costs. 

In the course of this judgment Lord Hatherley explained why 
Mr. Martin had failed on two points, and showed him how to 
insure conviction, if he thought fit to institute fresh proceedings. 
Mr. Martin at once acted on Lord Hatherley’s suggestion ; fresh 
proceedings were instituted within three days of the delivery of 
the judgment, and on the following Sunday the spies went to 
St. Alban’s Church, and saw, or at least said they saw, the act 
‘done which Lord Hatherley had explained would ensure con- 
viction. 

Early in March, 1870, Mr. Mackonochie had notice of these 
proceedings, and before many days he filed affidavits denying the 
informers’ statements. On March 25, he received notice from 
Mr. Martin that ‘the case would not be proceeded with.” In 
‘the following July the same case, unaltered in any way whatever, 
‘was ‘‘ proceeded with,” notwithstanding the above notice. 

When the trial came on, two charges were made against 
Mr. Mackonochie. Both were denied by him, on the sworn 
testimony of himself, the other clergy, the two churchwardens, 
and others. 

Of these two charges, one, viz., kneeling, was dismissed, the 
Court (notwithstanding that the spies swore positively that they 
saw him kneel) declaring that “he celebrated without bending 
the knee.” The second charge, being the one which Lord Hatherley 
Previously explained would ensure conviction, was held to be 
proved. This charge was denied by the testimony mentioned 
above, and sustained by the two informers only ; their testimony 
on the first charge the Court rejected. 

The charges related to acts done previous to March, 1870, the 
Court allowed the prosecution to submit evidence which related 
to acts done in the following June, that is, a criminal indictment 
‘was sustained by evidence of what took place three months after 

the indictment was preferred. 





And lastly, the Court found Mr. Mackonochie guilty of a charge 
that was not contained in the indictment at all_—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas LAYMAN. 





MR. DARWIN'S RECEPTION AT CAMBRIDGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your last number you state that when the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on Mr. Darwin by the University of Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘‘ The missing link ’—an ape-like man, or man-like ape 
—was swung over his head.” For truth’s sake, permit me to 
assure you that herein you have been misinformed. The so- 
called ‘‘ missing link ” on this occasion was symbolised by a sub- 
stantial piece of metal,—to all appearance the real, though unwelded 
link of a chain-cable? It is true that at the other end of the 
Senate House a stuffed monkey's skin was also displayed, and as 
this was habited in an undergraduate’s gown and cap it excited 
some mirth, but the two exhibitions were obviously distinct in 
kind, and I believe, had no community of descent. Allow me 
also to add that no “rudeness to Mr. Darwin” was manifested 
by any one; on the contrary, the greeting he received from the 
undergraduate as well graduate members of the University was as 
hearty as could be desired by his warmest friends, among whom 
I am proud to reckon myself.—I am Sir, &c., 
An EYE-WITNESS. 








POETRY. 


— = 
FONS BANDUSLE.—(Aor. iii., 18.) 


O BABBLING Spring! than glass more clear, 
Worthy of wine, and wreath not sere, 
To-morrow shall a kid be thine 
With swelled and sprouting brows for sign, 
Sure sign! of loves and battles near. 


Child of the race that butt and rear ! 
Not less, alas! his life-blood dear 
Shall tinge thy cold wave crystalline, 
O babbling Spring! 
Thee Sirius knows not. Thou dost cheer 
With pleasant cool the plough-worn steer,— 
The wandering flock. This verse of mine 
Shall rank thee one with founts divine ; 
Men shall thy rock and tree revere, 
O babbling Spring! 


VIXI PUELLIS.—(Zor. iii., 26.) 
WE loved of yore, in warfare bold 
Nor laurelless. Now all must go ; 
Let this left wall of Venus show 
The arms, the tuneless lyre of old. 


Here let them hang, the torches cold, 
The portal-bursting bar, the bow, 
We loved of yore. 


But thou, who Cyprus sweet dost hold, 
And Memphis free from Thracian snow, 
Goddess and queen, with vengeful blow, 
Smite,—smite but once that pretty scold 
We loved of yore. 
Austin Dosson. 








OKS. 


—~<»—— 


BO 


MR. FROUDE ON THOMAS A BECKET.* 
WE confess that we have read the account Mr. Froude has lately 
written of the “ Life and Times” of Becket with considerable 
disappointment. From the comprehensive title, one was led to 
anticipate an exhaustive history of a period in which Becket was 
truly the central figure, but by no means the absorber of all 
interest. We expected a far more careful study of Henry himself 
than the one Mr. Froude has given us here ; we expected a fuller 
and, we may add, a more precise view of that which we might call 
the political situation which swayed the incidents of the Becket 
episode. For Henry II. was a prince of such importance in 
English history, and a man of such intricate and subtle nature, 





* The Life and Times of Thomas Becket. By J. A. Froude. Nineteenth Century 
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that a historian may well be asked to spend much time and space 
in setting forth clearly what he owed to fortune and circumstance, 
and what to his own abilities and mistakes. And the political 
condition of Europe, where pope and anti-pope, kings and 
emperor were shifting each day their plots and alliances, both 
needs and rewards a careful scrutiny. 

The public career of Becket may be said to begin with his 
Chancellorship. It was during his tenure of that office 
that he and Henry grew to be intimate associates, perhaps even 
friends. The most important incident of this time was Henry's 
war with Toulouse. King Henry had obtained with his wife 
a claim to Toulouse, and he was not the man to neglect such 
a claim, animated as he always was, first by lust for power, 
and then by a captious spirit of legality. He proposed an 
expedition to Toulouse. By Becket’s advice, it was made with 
mercenaries instead of with the King’s own vassals, who provided 
a scutage, or rate, payable on every knight’s fee, instead of ac- 
companying their master to the war. Part of the army was 
supplied by Becket. It was paid for possibly out of his own 
resources, possibly from moneys of the Church. He himself 
went forth with his troops armed in cuirass and helmet. He 
fought with courage, and distinguished himself, though the 
enterprise failed. Mr. Froude seems not to appreciate the im- 
portance of this episode in Becket’s career. It is considerable, 
because it made a weapon of power in the hands of his enemies, 
who often insisted that he had on this occasion ‘‘ plunged a sword 
into the bowels of the Church.” Foliot, in his great letter to 
Becket, brings this forward as a specific charge, and it is one to 
which, as far as we are aware, Becket never gave a direct denial. 

When Becket, by the good favour of King and Pope, and if we 
are to believe his own account, to the great joy of the Empress 
Matilda, became Primate, his martial days were not forgotten. 
The King, Foliot said, with grim episcopal wit, has done a 
miracle,—he has changed a soldier into an archbishop. Mr. 
Froude has shown that there was not, as is often supposed, a 
complete difference in the mode of life of Becket the Chancellor and 
Becket the Archbishop, He put on the Primate’s dress, no doubt, 
and did various pious acts befitting to his office, but his apprecia- 
tion of the more solid and visible joys of life in no way diminished. 
His discharge of his duties and general demeanour must be praised, 
especially when we consider the usual lives of the ecclesiastics of 
the twelfth century. Mr. Froude gives a striking picture of the 
priest who was—in his opinion, at least—the prevailing type of 
the time. To the brutal vices of lay sinners, such a priest added 
hypocrisy and shameless greed. While grinding the utmost 
farthing from a poor man, he would tell him the money was to 
be spent for a pious purpose, and that purpose was usually, in 
Mr. Froude’s opinion, nourishing some darling and extravagant 
vice of the sacred preacher. ‘The wickedness was, at all events, 
too flagrant and wide-spread to escape universal notice. Every 
one knew how corrupt and false a great part of the clergy 
were. But every one feared them with a dread which he 
could not overcome nor explain. Mr. Froude has, with 
great skill, shown how the scene enacted at the death-bed of the 
younger Henry illustrates the deep-rooted superstition of the 
time. The clergy were, in the eyes of the people, the almost 
directly inspired speakers of the words of the Supreme, yet they 
were not seldom the vilest wretches that preyed upon the weak 
and upon the poor. Among such men the two figures of the Arch- 


bishop and of his great enemy must have been wonderful indeed. 


Becket and Foliot were both men of wide learning and of high 
character ; around them were but too many fools and scoundrels. 

Mr. Froude has not given such prominence to Foliot as we 
believe he deserves. Foliot was a man of very rare abilities, and 
made no ordinary enemy. He had once been Becket’s friend and 
admirer. There are letters from Foliot to Becket in which the 
Primate is spoken of as the ‘ darling lord” of Foliot. It was 
Becket who urged Foliot to accept the see of London, when 
Foliot’s modesty, real or affected, made him hesitate about so 
doing. Foliot knew Becket’s character, his talents and his 
weaknesses. In the great letter or pamphlet, as it has been 
called, in which Foliot reviews with masterly skill the whole 
history of the contest between Becket and the King, he strikes 
blows that show he has learnt or guessed, very rightly, where his 
adversary is most vulnerable. 

It has been pointed out by Professor Stubbs and others that 
the keynote to Henry's policy was the reduction of all internal 
forces which weakened the power of the Crown. Having success- 


fully disposed of the too mighty feudal barons, Henry proceeded 
in his plan by asserting his kingship over the Church. The cele- 
brated Constitutions of Clarendon dealt a double blow at the 





Church, by limiting its powers without and within. The Church 
was no longer to strike at the Crown and its belongings unless the 
Crown bent to the blow ; it was no longer to shield its own charmed 


circle from the vengeance of public law. Crown and Church 
were to wield justice together, for the Bishops were to attend the 
King in all trials, except such as involved a question of life or 
death. 

Becket, after much temporising, agreed to accept the Constity- 
tions of Clarendon. But Henry knew that it was no more than q 
temporary acknowledgment of defeat. To assist hisroyal authority, 
he summoned a Council at Northampton, where he called Becket 
to account for various financial matters. Becket yielded day by 
day with greater reluctance ; his enemies afterwards declared that 
he never should have yielded at all, nor before have assented to 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Henry had a double motive in 
increasing his demands,—first, the huwiliation of Becket ; secondly, 
the extortion of money from him. It was clear that finally 
the Archbishop would defy the King. When Becket was called 
to account for the vacant sees and abbeys he had administered 
during his Chancellorship, the time had come. On the sixth and 
last day that the Council met, he entered the hall, bearing a large 
cross. The Bishops were terrified, and asked Becket if it were 
not a sword drawn upon the King. Some tried to wrest it from 
his hand. But Becket declared the cross was the sign of peace, 
and would not let it go. The King was enraged, saying the 
Archbishop treated him as a persecutor, rather than as a 
Christian Sovereign. Sentence was to be pronounced; when 
Becket, in violation of the Constitutions of Clarendon, refused to 
allow the Bishops to take any part in the proceedings. He loudly 
denied that he was bound to acknowledge the authority of any 
but the Papal tribunal, and repeatedly asserting the supremacy of 
the spiritual power to that of all “‘ princes of the earth,” he strode 
from the hall. ‘That same night he fled to France. 

The interest of the story now moves to the Court of Rome. 
From Henry and his supporters, on the one side, and from Becket 
on the other, letters pour to the Pope. Each side begs for help, 
and each quotes voluminously from Scripture to prove the iniquity 
of the other. Among the clergy there were now a considerable 
number who took the side of Henry. Their argument was, first, 
that mediation was better than strife, and that as the King was 
really disposed to be friendly to the Church, it was wrong to 
cross him unduly; and secondly, that Becket having once 
assented to the Constitutions, must abide by that submission. 
Becket’s argument was always that if he had yielded at all, he had 
done so in a moment of weakness, and that it was better to break 
than to keep a wicked promise ; and then (of course) that “ unto 
Cesar belonged the things of Cesar, and not the things of God.” 
The Pope occupied throughout the controversy a most dangerous 
and difficult position. Schism hung over his head like the naked 
sword, and he felt always that though to-day he might send 
forth the thunders of excommunication, there might to-morrow 
be none so poor to do him reverence. Louis of France was 
naturally the supporter of Becket, simply because he was the 
enemy of Henry ; and here was a reason for the Pope to befriend 
Becket. Chiefly from fear of Louis, Pope Alexander took the 
first anti-Henrican step, when he made Becket Legate over all Eng- 
land. But at this stage of affairs Henry found a new ally in the 
person of the Marquis of Montferrat, the friend of Frederick 
Barbarossa, and himself a powerful prince. He is an important 
figure in the history of Becket, although the reader will not 
discover this if he relies for his information only on Mr. Froude, 
who has failed to show how much light Continental politics throw 
on many things which must remain obscure when regarded only 
from an English stand-point. The Marquis, anxious for the hand 
of one of Henry’s daughters, promised to lend all possible aid in 
procuring the favour of the Pope for the King. 

All the benefices of Becket’s more outspoken friends, who had 
been forced to follow him into exile, had been seized by the clergy 
who sided with the King. Becket, in virtue of his office of Legate, 
bade them give up all these benefices. ‘The clergy were afraid to 
obey, and Becket felt his strength was growing,—even Foliot. 
told the King he dared not now thwart the Archbishop. Henry 
had sent fresh messengers to the Papal Court, messengers whom 
Becket thought the Pope would not receive at all. One of them 
had been a schismatic; he bore, as Becket flatteringly observed,. 
“the mark of the beast on his forehead.” But the in- 
fluence of Montferrat had been great. Possibly it was gold that 
had, as often before, vanquished the virtue of that most approach- 
able Danae, the Court of Rome. ‘Ihe messengers of Henry 
returned with letters which Becket had written to Rome contain- 
ing expressions nearly treasonable to the King, and with the pro- 
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mise of a commission from the Pope. While the commission 
sat, Becket’s powers of excommunication were suspended. The 
commission effected nothing whatever, but at the close 
of its sittings Becket’s powers of excommunication were 

in suspended, this time for nearly a year. The bitterness 
of Becket’s heart at this can only be gathered from his letters. 
He was prepared to renew the fight at the earliest moment that 
he could. It was at the beginning of Lent, in the year 1169, that 
the suspension expired. Foliot knew Becket would then excom- 
municate him again, and he was prepared to appeal again. But 
he did not know how skilfully Becket would thrust the notice 
of excommunication on him. He had himself in all 
possible ways against receiving it, With admirable wit Becket 
ran his head right into the lion’s mouth. A young Frenchman 
named Berengar made his way into St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ascen- 
sion Day. He knelt before the officiating priest, and handed him 
a sealed packet. Bidding him open it forthwith, Berengar himself 
loudly announced to the people that it contained the excommuni- 
cation of their Bishop. From this excommunication Foliot was 
not freed till 1170 (a year after the sentence had been passed), 
when he undertook a journey to Italy to obtain the necessary 
Papal absolution. 

For the rest of the history, the coronation by Becket’s foes of 
the younger Henry, and Becket's rage at this, the interview and 
reconciliation at Fretheval, the return of the Archbishop to Eng- 
land, and finally, for the murder, the reader may be referred 
to Mr. Froude’s narrative. The last scene, as every one will guess, 
is of such a nature as lends itself perfectly to Mr, Froude’s mar- 
vellous powers of detailed description. ‘The cathedral is por- 
trayed as though Mr, Froude were writing from within its walls, 
and the story of the murder is told as though Mr. Froude himself 
had seen Tracy and Fitzurse strike, and heard the clanging of the 
swords and the cries of the dying Becket. ‘The same vigour, the 
same breathless eagerness which, as we all felt, the historian ex- 
pended in setting forth to us the triple tragedy of the life of Mary 
Stuart, have here too been brought into play. 

‘To pronounce sentence on Becket’s character is no easy task. 
Judged by the standard of his time, he deserved high pane- 
gyric. But taking his letters as the best key to his real nature, 
it will be impossible to agree completely with the verdict 
of his contemporary biographers. The letter written under a 
feigned name to the Bishop of Nevers shows him to have been a 
man of the utmost cunning, and of very considerable avarice. 
Mr. Froude’s brother, the late Mr. R. H. Froude, though an 
admirer of Becket, very impartially includes this epistle in his 
selection from the vast correspondence,—a selection of great value 
in itself, and accompanied by a most lucid narrative. The letters 
to Louis of France (notably the one numbered 186 in the edition 
of Dr. Giles) show very clearly that Becket was not very particu- 
lar as to telling the truth, for he distinctly denies having ever 
called Henry an oppressor of the Church. It will gratify 
Becket’s admirers to find that Foliot could lie quite as auda- 
ciously. For in his great letter to Becket he speaks of those 
‘tender ties” that bound Henry to his wife and children, a phrase 
so ludicrously false that it sounds almost sarcastic. ‘There may 
have been both right and wrong on Becket’s side and on Foliot’s 
too. In each there are bewildering contradictions. Becket, 
first a feudal baron rather than ecclesiastic, becomes later 
more Roman than Rome in bis opposition to temporal power, and 
denounces the Pope and the Papal laxness and corruptibility. 
Foliot, therepresentative of the ultra-religious party, the self-morti- 
fying ascetic and despiser of all earthly things, becomes the champion 
of the King against the Church. Mr. Froude has not done 
justice either to the Primate or to the Bishop, but he has at 
least in neither case set down aught in malice. He bas not 
solved the question of the honesty of the combatants in the 
(juarrel that centred in the Constitutions of Clarendon, but he has 


| 





PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE.* 
Philip van Artevelde is a noble drama. It is not only penetrated 
by varied wisdom and calm insight into motives, but it rises, by 
the most natural stages, to the height of tragic purpose. The 
characters are the makers of their own fates, and yet a certain 
sense of some over-ruling presence in human affairs is powerfully 
felt. This seems but a common-place to say, but it is of the 
essence of tragedy, and is only found in the works of the masters. 
We have read criticisms to the effect that the Second Play is 
inferior to the first, but we have never been able to understand 
them. For it is in the Second Part that we clearly see the 
development of those seeds of misdirected passion, revenge, and 
ambition which finally led to the overthrow of a truly great spirit, 
and the pathos of Philip’s fall is the justification of the drama. 
The first part, read by itself, were little else than a piece of his- 
torical narrative, disguised in dramatic form, carefully finished, 
showing us, amid many fine touches, the ascent of a born leader 
of men, to a position in which his heroic qualities can find scope. 
Philip acquits himself with such wisdom, foresight, and decision 
in every emergency as simply confirmed the choice of these men of 
Ghent of the fourteenth century. He leads them on step by step, 
always striking at the right point, till he has subdued the Karl of 
Flanders, an4 driven him out of his dominions. ‘The Captain of 
Ghent has become Regent of Flanders in his stead. Success, 
however, soon sows its own canker in his heart. So long as he 
was in peril, and needed to put forth heroic efforts for his own 
safety and that of those who have confided their cause to his hands, 
his steady heart, as it were, spontaneously freed itself from the 
incumbrance of secondary and dividing desires, which become 
powerful influences the moment that the pressure of conflict has 
been lightened. Philip cannot fall back into the secluded quiet- 
ness which once his soul had loved,—ambition and passion, and 
the memory of the pure delights of his earlier days urge bim in 
different directions. He cannot any more be true to the 
impulses which had been the reservoir in which strength was 
treasured up for the day of action, while as yet he dreamed 
not of action. Sir Henry Taylor's art is in nothing better seen 
than in the way he suggests to us from the first the possibilities 
of such division and inward strife. Revenge is not a passion for 
which a man of the fourteenth century, placed as Philip van 
Artevelde was, in a position of difficulty and danger, can be very 
harshly dealt with ; but we feel that when the prospect of revenge 
comes in as a kind of determining element in his assumption of a 
great office, there is a seed of evil lodged in his heart that may 
spring up to bitter fruit in the end :— 
“Ts it vain-glory which thus whispers me 

That ‘tis ignoble to have led my life 

In idle meditations,—that the times 

Demand me, echoing my father’s name ? 

Oh! what a fiery heart was his! Such souls, 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 

Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 

A voice that in the distance far away 

Wakens the slumbering ages. Oh my father! 

Thy life is eloquent, and more persuades 

Unto dominion than thy death deters ; 

For that reminds me of a debt of blood 

Descended with my patrimony to me, 

Whose paying-off would clear my sovl’s estate.” 
We feel in reading this that more is meant than a mere general 
suggestion of the spirit of the age. Sir Ienry ‘Taylor hardly 
wastes definite touches in that way. We are rather inclined to 
see in it a vague intimation of that which is to come. And in 
order that nothing may seem to be merely forced and mechani- 
cally adjusted, it is noticeable that when this revenge (which here 
has been definitely set forth to the mind as a separate object to be 
sought after) has been obtained, it is indirectly,—the men who are 
stabbed as the treacherous messengers sent to negotiate a dishonour- 
able peace between Ghent and the Earl of Flanders, being iden- 


shown how important it was, and more than that, how full of | tified afterwards as the men who had slain Philip's father in the 
human interest. Ife may, therefore, reasonably expect that he | streets of Ghent. 


will have persuaded many persons to investigate the matter for 
themselves, ‘The chief original authorities for the reign of Henry 


And thus it does not seem inconsistent to us that the man who 
in his seclusion had shown so much contentment and capacity of 


the Second will soon be readily accessible. Besides Professor | quiet enjoyment, and under a sense of duty borne so brave a 


Stubbs’s invaluable editions of Hoveden, Diceto, and the so-called 
Benedict of Peterborough, the Rolls Series will shortly include 
the ample literature hitherto only to be disentangled from the 
chaotic volumes of Dr. Giles.- The contemporaneous biographies 
and the correspondence of Becket are being edited by Canon 


part in action, should, nevertheless, on his introduction to a 
corrupt society fall under its fascinations, surrender himself to a 
passion which, if not all unworthy, carried with it the seeds of 
tragic complications. It is the very man who has drunk with 
satisfaction the sweets of solitude and found support in a habit 


Robertson, himself one of the most clear and careful, though by | of meditation, who is most likely to surrender uncalculatingly 


no means the most sympathetic, of the many who have told us 


the wonderful story of the life and death of Canterbury's chosen 
saint. 





to such influences, if he comes near to them atall, when the cou- 


* Philip van Arlecelde 
Kegan Paul and Co. 
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trolling force of a great purpose has been withdrawn, or when a 
supreme success has been attained. The passion for Elena, the 
discarded mistress of the Duke of Bourbon, is the tragic tie be- 
tween the First Play and the Second. As the success which 
developed the restless ambition that made the passion for Elena 
possible, is presented to us in the first part, the effect of that 
passion in paralysing the powers of will and action and lowering 
the ideal of duty is the burden of the second. The interlude of 
the ‘‘Lay of Elena,” with its charm of varied rhythm, is thus 
seen to have a special dramatic fitness in the place which it 
occupies; we feel that it comes there by the energy of an imperious 
instinct. and not by mere fancy or whim. The two parts would 


be incomplete without it. 

When Philip, owing to the entreaties of Elena, desists from 
carrying into effect the execution of the traitor, Sir Fleureant of 
Heurlée, we feel that the die is cast, that he has imperilled all 
that he had won by wise counsel and heroic actions. And here 
the same skill is shown as we saw in the case of that revenge 
which came not pure and simple. Sir Henry Taylor is wiser 
than to allow us to feel for a single moment that Philip, in fore- 
going his opportunity over Sir Fleureant, was conscious, 
even remotely, of imperilling Flemish liberty. That would 
only have had the effect of withdrawing him from our 
sympathies, but one step aside from the clear line of rational 
action is certain to lead to others, and the results are never to be 
measured. The man who, on the promise of protection for a mis- 
tress as against one who had already wronged her, would set free a 
person who had plotted against him, might expect nothing else 
than a repetition of the offence ; and we feel that things are only 
working out their natural issues when, amid the rout of Philip's 
followers in the war with France, Sir Fleureant chooses his oppor- 
tunity to plant a dagger in the heart of the man who had, against 
his better judgment, spared his life. It is an allowable poetic 
justice by which Elena is permitted to revenge the death of her 
lover by striking down Sir Fleureant with frantic energy,—herself 
to fall by the pikes of the soldiers, And the last speech of the 
Duke of Burgundy rebuking the Duke of Bourbon comes in finely 


at the close :— 

“ Bourbon.—Take forth the bodies. For the woman’s corse, 

Let it havo Christian burial. As for his, 

The arch-insurgent’s, hang it on a tree 

Where all the host may see it. 

Burgundy.— Brother, no; 

It were not for our honour, nor the King’s, 

To use it so, Dire rebel though he was, 

Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 

Was he endowed,—ccurage, discretion, wit, 

An equal temper and an ample soul, 

Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 

Of transitory passion ; but below, 

Built on a surging subterranean fire 

That stirred and lifted him to high attempts; 

So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 

He little lacked in sovereignty save right, 

Nothing in soldiership except good-fortune, 

Wherefore with honour lay him in the grave, 

And thereby shall increase of honour come 

Unto their arms who vanquished one so wise, 

So valiant, and renowned,” 
By this dramatic expedient, our sympathy for Philip is kept 
alive to the close; we see only the greater and better elements 
in his character, which his enemy can cheerfully celebrate, as only 
adding thereby to his own laurels. What we regard as the most 
effective passages, looked at in the light of pathos and dramatic 
simplicity of expression, are to be found in the scenes where 
Philip takes farewell of Elena, before going forth on what they 
feared were fatal quests :— 


 Elena.—I feel assured 
That you will win to-day! 
Artevelde.—You choose to say so. 
Elena, think not that I stand in need 
Of false encouragement. I have my strength, 
Which, tho’ it lie not in the sanguine mood, 
Will answer my occasions. To yourself, . 
Tho’ to none other, I at times present 
The gloomiest thoughts that gloomy truths inspire, 
Because I love you. But I need no proof, 
Nor could I find it in a tinsel show 
Of prosperous surmise. Before the world 
I wear a cheerful aspect, not so false 
As for your lover’s solace you put on; 
Nor in my closet does the oil run low, 
Or the light flicker. 
Elena,—So now! you are angry 
Because I try to cheer you. 
Artevelde.—No, my love, 
Not angry, that I never was with you; 
But I deal not falsely with my own, 
So I would wish the heart of her I love 





To be both true and brave, nor self-beguiled, 
Nor putting on disguises for my sake, 

As though I faltered. I have anxious hours, 
As who in like extremities has not ? 

But I have something stable here within 
Which bears their weight. 


Elena.—Farewell, my lord. 
Artevelde—And if we meet no more, a heart thou hast, 
Tho’ heretofore misled, and like mine own, 
Bedarkened in the gloom of devious ways, 
Yet surely destined from the first by Heaven 
To issue into light. My shade removed, 
The radiance of redeeming love shall shine 
Upon thine after-life, and point the path 
Thro’ penitence to peace. Pray for me then, 
And thou shalt then be heard. 
Elena.—Farewell, my lord. 
Artevelde.—And is it thus we part? Enough, enongh; 
Full hearts, few words. But there is yet another 
I would not leave unsaid. If time be short 
To seek for pardon of my sins from Heaven, 
To thee and for my sins against thyself, 
I shall not in the shortest sue in vain. 
For reparation of one fatal fault, 
I would that I might be preserved to-day ; 
If not, I know that I shall fall forgiven. 
Elena.—Try me no further, Artevelde. 
If I should speak to thee one word of love, 
I should not hold myself on this side reason ; 
Go, whilst I have my senses, Artevelde, 
Or stay and hear the passion of my heart 
Break out,—and not in words. If throes and shrieks 
Thou wouldst be fain to witness, stay; if not, 
Content thee with one bitter word,—Adien ! 
Artevelde.—This fair hand trembles, Dearest, be thou calm, 
Calm and courageous. I commend thy silence.” 


In Philip van Artevelde Sir Henry Taylor, nearly forty years ago, 
tried an experiment by way of rebuking certain prevalent tenden- 
cies in dramatic poetry. The influence it has exercised is on all 
hands admitted, and the appearance of it in this form may be 
taken as an augury that its career is as yet far from finished. 
Seldom has a poem which was written with such a purpose so 
long held a place in men’s sympathies, a conclusive testimony to 
the creative genius of the man who wrote it. Here, at all events, 
Sir Henry Taylor did not merely ‘translate cold maxims into 
dramatic dialogue,” but set real men and women before us, and 
made them finely interpretive of our own hearts. 


Go, go! 





PASTORALS OF FRANCE.* 

Mr. Wepmore has judged it expedient to explain his reasons for 
the abandonment of the beaten track of modern English novelists 
—that of the portraiture of the life of Society—and for the adoption 
of the quiet, yet striking way of his own, which he pursues in this 
book, in a brief preface, which contains some true sayings. His 
‘* Pastorals”” need no apology ; they offer a treat of a kind rarely 
placed within the reach of the novel-reader, but his explanation 
of their raison d’étre is worth attention; it throws a light, struck 
out by the difficulties under which contemporary writers are 
labouring, upon the unsatisfactory work with which readers have 
in these days to be content. 

It is Mr. Wedmore’s belief that the present is not a favourable 
time for the novelist whose theme is the life of Society, that such 
writers require a period of social repose, when nothing rises to 
check the stream of accepted beliefs, and ‘‘ he who wants to be in 
some measure historian and analyst of society knows on what 
he may count, and is in sympathy with the moralities to which 
he appeals, because the right and wrong bruited about him 
are the right and wrong—the good and evil—of his own mind.” 
No doubt it was to this moral stability, order, and uniformity, 
that the great English novelists of the past owed much of their 
power, facility, and success. The state of society which they 
portrayed, if it had much evil, had very little doubt in it, and on 
certain classes of subjects finality had long been recognised. This 
placed the workmen and those who were to profit by their work 
in positions, both relatively and positively, widely different from 
any which they can occupy in the present day, and all but the 
mere tellers of rootless stories, which, as illustrations of any thing 
would be equally worthless in any age, must be conscious of this 
difference, and hampered by the difficulties which it brings with 
it. ‘The conditions under which ‘‘ he who wants to be in some 
measure historian and analyst of society,” sets about the realising 
of his desire at present, may safely be believed to match the sketch 
of them which we find in Mr. Wedmore’s preface; in which he 
comments on the absence in this our day of social repose and 
hearty and unanimous faith in an order of things held for the 
time to be true and final :— 


* Pastorals of France. By Frederick Wedmore. London: Bentley and Son. 
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« At a time,” he says, “when the under-currents of English thought 
and iife have passed by into unsuspected by the stationary eyes 
that have watched the surface, one cannot but conjecture that to many 
ect sincerity in their work has become hard of attainment, 


i rf 
peoge The novelist may think one thing, the Society he depicts may 


think another; or while both may be thinking alike, it may still be ex- 
pected of him that he shall shape his work in polite and gentle accordance 
with traditions both have inherited and both have cast aside. There are 
writers who have tried to overcome the difficulty ; writers, too, for whom 
it never existed,—novelists of a sunny hour, day-labourers of Romance. 
There are writers, again—and in the conditions under which they work, 
I see no cause why they should not be numerous—who, in at least 
momentary uncertainty and momentary discouragement, turn by pre- 
ference to such rural or outland life as by reason of its remoteness can 
hardly be deemed contemporary. Such life, by the standard it still 
faithfully recognises, belongs at least as much to the Past as to the 
Present,—only Time and the settlement of things disturbed can show 
whether also it may belong to the Future.” 
Society, fast, furious, and unspeakably foolish, breaking every 
thing to pieces to see what it is made of, parting with its peace 
in order to convince itself of its cleverness, offers little to inspire 
writers, or charm readers of any pretensions to taste; and it is 
with a sense of rest and refreshment, such as we are sure the 
writing of them must have afforded to Mr. Wedmore, that his 
readers will peruse these Pastorals of France, in which, to use his 
own words, he ‘‘leaves the problems of our complicated life to 
deal, in remote places, with the tenderness of the old and the 
fancies of the simple.” 
In their tenderness, their simplicity, their truthfulness to the 
slow and remote life which they picture, in the quaint accuracy 
of their slight touches, in the atmosphere of them, these ‘ Pasto- 
rals” are almost perfect. We are not quite pleased that Mr. 
Wedmore has called them ‘‘ Pastorals”—there is a little affecta- 
tion about the name, the kind of affectation which is becoming the 
fashion, giving to foolish verses such titles as ‘‘ villanelle,” ‘ re- 
tornelle,” ‘* ballade,” and ‘‘ rondo "—but the taint of affectation 
stops with the title-page of the book. Only one of the three stories 
of which this volume—quite an article of luxury in the way of 
paper and printing—is composed, has any complication at all in 
it. ‘The Four Bells of Chartres ” is a very highly-finished study, 
so done as to preserve an appearance of simplicity, while close 
examination shows the minute care which has been bestowed upon 
it. The three sketches are sad, with all their quaintness and colour ; 
the third is the saddest of the three. In the first a simple 
chord is struck, it is added to in the second by a deeper utterance 
of the quiet and hopeless sorrow, the helpless bondage of the 
remote human life it portrays ; a man’s silently borne disappoint- 
ment, his tacitly abandoned dream is the theme of the first ; a girl’s 
heartbreak and life burthen, imposed by the heavy hand of old 
custom, is the theme of the second; the fuller story of love, illu- 
sion, marriage, disappointment, and death, with the pathetic 
image of the disinterested love of kinship, powerless to save, a 
spectator of all the ruin, and left to lament in the waste place 
where home had been, forms the theme of the third. They 
come to the reader like the gathering chimes of the four 
bells of Chartres, themselves, Anne, Elizabeth, Fulbert, and Pyat, 
each with his own “service,” and ringing together on grandest 
occasions the Great Bourdon. Certain experiences, certain in- 
cidents of human life which are common to all humanity, and un- 
affected by the restlessness of the age, are the materials of which 
the author constructs his stories ; their scenes are places in which 
existence is a slow and sluggish affair, a thing of old traditions, of 
rooted customs, of unchanging local colour, sober-tinted, with a 
lasting beauty ; such places as Pornic, Croisic, and the upland 
country on the edge of La Beauce. Something in Mr. Wedmore’s 
sketches of the face of nature, and the ways of the peasants, reminds 
one of Jules le Breton’s pictures; perhaps it is the strangely effective 
combination of grandeur and monotony, in the freedom and ex- 
pansiveness of the one, and the narrow scope, slow apprehension, 
and patient routine of the other. ‘A Last Love at Pornic” (a 
little spoiled by the reader’s intrusive recollection of the ‘‘ un- 
fortunate nobleman ” who could not remember the particulars of 
Sir Roger ‘lichborne’s tumble there), includes some admirable 
touches of French character, as true as they are carefully 
slight. The story is told in a sentence. Mr. Rutterby, an 
elderly bachelor, with a large fortane, artistic tastes, and a fine 
collection of pictures, goes on a visit to his old friend, Monsieur 
de Malmy, at Pornic. There he falls in love with Ondelette, his 
friend’s beautiful young daughter, whose marriage is under con- 
sideration by her father. Monsieur de Malmy has a son, his 
mother’s idol, who is extravagant and good for nothing ; his sister 
will therefore have but a small dot. Mr. Rutterby thinks of pro- 
posing to Ondelette, who likes him, but finds there is a prétendant 
whom she also likes—a young man—so Mr. Rutterby quietly 


goes away home, and the reader is afforded the merest hint of 
his intention to leave his fortune to his ‘last love” and her 
husband. Here is the slightest thread on which it would be 
possible to hang a story. Mr. Wedmore has hung a string of 
pearls uponit. What an admirable trait of character, for instance, 
is that exhibited by M. de Malmy, who entertains only a tepid 
friendship for his own wife, but really loves and appreciates his 
daughter ; yet never hesitates about “arranging” a marriage for 
her, and calmly discusses with himself whether there is any like- 
lihood of Rutterby’s offering himself as a son-in-law,—all this 
without the faintest consciousness that the girl's happiness is vitally 
concerned :— 


“ ¢You find her very beautiful, my Ondelette ?’ said De Malmy, when 
he saw that Ratterby was no more minded than himself to read the 
English newspaper which they had brought out lest talk should flag. 
Philip Rutterby did not often express admiration in strong words, and 
when he said quietly, ‘ I should think Ondelette a genius of happiness,’ 
the phrase meant much with him. ‘I havo not judged it convenient to 
mention to her that I have just received a proposal of ma The 
young man himself takes the initiative by writing mo a letter, which I 
have received this morning. He is called Jules Gérard, a young man 
of some little talent—sous-préfet of Saumur. Only twenty-eight years 
of age. I suppose he wishes to marry himself into a premature reputa- 
tion for steadiness.’—‘ What does Ondelette think of him ?’—‘ Ondelette, 
| dear friend, thinks well of him, of course, for I have not educated 
Ondelette to think ill of anybody. My child is as naive as your Shake- 
speare’s Miranda. She is your true friend, Ondelette, when you 
have talked to her quietly for a quarter of an hour.’—‘I have not done 
so, remarked Rutterby. ‘And this young man, does-he know her 
well ?'—‘ Mon Dieu! if my child is your friend in a quarter of an 
hour, it is because you can know her in that time. Ondelette is 
excellent.’—‘ There should be fine uses for so fine an instru- 
ment,’ said Philip Rutterby, broodingly—‘Buat I cannot regard 
a sous-préfecture as a suitable provision,’ De Malmy observed.— 
‘She does not love him, then ?’—‘ Romantic fellow! Yon forget of 
whom you speak. She is French—ma jille—et bien élevée. Of course 
she does not love him. Well, well, Rutterby, dear friend, we cannot 
settle it out here this afternoon. Let us go in. I will consider at 
leisure Monsieur Gérard’s pretensions.’—‘ And what will Madame de 
Malmy think of them ?’ asked Rutterby, rising.—‘ She will think them 
unjustified. But what of that? It is I who must decide, without pre- 
judice or influence. I have never yet taken counsel of women,— 
especially middle-aged women. Oh! /es femmes, les femmes !—ga ne 
vant pas grand’ chose.’” 

‘Yvonne of Croisic” is a beautiful little story, as sad as the 
‘lonely country, leading nowhere,” wherein Yvonne dwelt; the 
country to which inland France is ‘‘ abroad,” and Piriac, ‘“ be- 
yond the farthest point, five hours’ sail,” so far that the dwellers 
there are foreigners, and a girl of Croisic may not marry a man 
of Piriac, because she cannot leave her own people and her father’s 
house. Mr. Wedmore draws a strangely beautiful picture of the 
place and the people, the lonely country which made lonely 
lives for those who dwelt in it. ‘It bred in them,” 
he says, ‘‘ a certain self-reliance and large quietude, hardly found 
in the inhabitants of cities or of crowded garden lands, a large, 
restful, fearless quietude, as of those accustomed to be much alone 
with peaceful farm-work, and the beasts, and the wide field-crops, 
and the wider sky.” The Breton population, Mr. Wedmore 
says, is born civilised, ‘‘ school-boards might teach it geography, 
but not refinement,” and so there is nothing unnatural in the 
contrast between the lowly peasant life of Yvonne, and the lofti- 
ness and delicacy of her feelings. Rohan, her lover, the fisherman 
from Piriac, to whom she must not listen because she is Croisi- 
caise, is a fine fellow, and nobly drawn. <A subject worthy of the 
powers of a true artist would be the parting of the girl and her 
lover, in the scene thus sketched :— 

“ Here was the great rough crucifix, lifted high where the lanes met 
and widened towards the coast. Here was the bare field, given place 
to barer, wind-blown shore. Here was the water, blue beneath them, 
tumbling in upon the strewn boulders, and the black line of seaweed on 
the beach. ‘The Point of Croisic,’ the peninsula’s end, and to right 
and left, as well as in front of them, the sparkling evening sea, and an 
immense sky, orange-red at the sea’s far edge, but fading above them 
into clear, thin tones of bluish, silvery grey. .... . Rohan, while she 
spoke, had looked out rather hopelessly on the last of the sanset, but 
the beauty of it had not been lost on him or on the girl. The poor 
never talk of scenery, but the finer spirits among them sometimes sit 
and watch it, with all its changing lights, reverently, with placid hands 
crossed or folded, as in act of devotion. Of it they have nothing to 
say, but it somehow speaks to them—things half-understood, strange 
snatches of suggestion of wider life and thonght—as they wait, with 
their eyes fixed, in their grave loneliness.” 

Mr. Wedmore’s Pastorals of France is a book to be read with 
great and to be re-read with increased pleasure. He is perfectly 
right in his view of the collapse of the novel of society, and it 
would be well if the unbeaten tracks were now tried. Here, 
however, we come to the difficulty so aptly put by Punch, ever 
so many years ago, when some one proposed to ‘“ turn out Lord 
John,”—“ All right ; but who's to doit?” 
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KARL HILLEBRAND, ESSAYIST AND HISTORIAN.* 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Tue reason of the constant changes and agitations which have 
marked the course of French affairs since 1789 Hillebrand 
ascribes not to institutions or to laws, but ‘‘to one great 
deficiency in French character, as soon as it is brought into 
contact with politics,—to the absence of civic and moral 
courage.” In this respect no class of the French nation has 
sinned more deeply than the bourgeoisie. It was in the bour- 
geoisie, he holds, that the false ideas of the Revolution embodied 
themselves, and it is to the political Radicalism which they 
fostered, and which found such powerful allies in the pas- 
sions of envy, vanity, and want of truth, that the subsequent 
calamities must, according to Hillebrand, be ascribed. In 1830, 
the middle-class came into power; twice since then, in 1848 and 
in the spring of 1870, the fate of France rested with them, and 
twice, says our author, they let the reins slip through their hands, 
because they showed themselves unable to forget for a time their 
private for the public interest. Instead of them, it was the blind 
mass of the peasantry who undertook to save those conservative 
interests without which it is, after all, impossible for society to 
live, and they did it by throwing liberty overboard, in order to 
secure peace, Those decisive acts Hillebrand judges to be indi- 
cations of a final and lasting choice. That France broke with 
her dynasty he certainly considers a misfortune, but not an irre- 
parable one, for he believes the substitution of another branch 
might have succeeded, as it didin England. He likewise reminds 
his readers that great and powerful States existed for a long time 
under a system of strict centralisation, and even the dangers of 
universal suffrage, he considers, might be effectually mitigated 
by collateral influences, such as indirect election. What really 
threatens the future in France is, in his opinion, not the institu- 
tions, but the ideas which have prevailed since 1789. The only 
Frenchman who had the courage openly to confess this was Alexis 
de Tocqueville ; and as long, in Hillebrand’s opinion, as France re- 
fuses frankly to confess, with him, that its greatness is insepar- 
able from a strongly monarchical form of government, and 
that it is only a monarchy based on law and on the support of 
the best social forces which will be able to close the era of Re- 
volutions, it is hopeless to expect anything else than alternative 
changes of despotism and anarchy. Of course, we need not warn 
our readers that we are here stating not our own view,—which, 
as they know, is on this point entirely opposed to Hillebrand’s,— 
but his, which indeed, strongly held as it is, is quite separable 
from his main conception of the radical political defect of the 
French people. 

This notion of Hillebrand’s that the want of individual initiative 
and moral courage is the great defect of the French character in- 
fluences him not only in his judgment on their public, but also on 
their private life, and affords an opportunity for ingenious ob- 
servation and comparison, particularly with some characteristic 
peculiarities of the English. He maintains, moreover, that 
the England of Stuart Mill or Gladstone has in many respects 
become more insular than the England of Walpole or Hume, 
and that the feeling of pride with which Old England looked down 
upon the Continent was, in reality, more modest than the 
sympathy and even the admiration which modern England pro- 
fesses for foreign nations, because in those days, he thinks, there 
existed a better knowledge of foreign affairs, a more correct 
appreciation of their moving forces, than is prevalent now, 
notwithstanding all the trouble taken to enter into detail. 
This Hillebrand ascribes partly to one of the dominant 
qualities of the English mind—its conscientiousness and love 
of truth—which when brought into contact with foreigners 
presupposes the same love of truth, and taking everything au 
pied de la lettre, is therefore exposed to error. In connection 
with this characteristic, he insists on the by no means rare instances 
in which men in England do not think it beneath them always 
to learn, and even to change their views at an advanced age; 
whereas a Frenchman at thirty has generally made up his mind 





as whose political life is ruled by theories, constructed artistically, 
like a tragedy of Racine or the constitutional monarchy of Louis 
Philippe,—who makes no love-match, neither with a wife nor with 
a sovereign,—whose naturally passionate temper is restrained 
by a rationalistic education, which makes him a sceptic instead of 
an enthusiast,—and whose private virtues, whose temperance, love 
of work, and devotion to his family, have till now counterbalanced 
the evil influences of his political condition. Even the holiest 
feeling of all, the religious feeling, is characterised by Hillebrand 
as being, for the French, not an impulse of the soul, but an 
amour de téte, a belief in a personal God and in a life to come, like 
the religion of Voltaire, but which, among the educated classes, 
submits to the conventionalities and traditions of the Church, 
and makes use of the religious creed as an antidote against the 
revolutionary doctrine. The under-current of scepticism which 
lies hidden beneath the surface of the French character, which is 
one of the marked features of the philosophy of Pascal, and is not 
entirely wanting even in the authoritative teaching of Bossuet, is 
of course well known to Hillebrand, who also does full justice to 
the exemplary moral bearing and influence of the French clergy. 
It is all the more astonishing that, after having studied the 
French so assiduously in every phase of their life, he should have 
failed to notice one of their most striking peculiarities. Or how 
could he otherwise make the avowal that he had never solved the 
riddle how it was that the severest of all monastic Orders, La 
Trappe, had been founded, and prospered ever since, in France? 
His astonishment would be justifiable, if such an event were an 
isolated one in French history. But this is by no means the case. 
As since the establishment of Christianity no other great Euro- 
pean nation has rivalled the French in their occasional cruelties, so 
their religious history is marked by a stern, unrelenting spirit, 
which sometimes influences the whole national life, at other times 
fades more into the background, but never entirely disappears. 
Without entering into particulars, it will be sufficient here to re- 
mind the reader of the French origin of the Dominicans, the 
Inquisition, the war of the Albigenses, and to recall to his memory 
the fact that it was not the more genial spirit of Lutheran 
Protestantism, but the fatalistic, absolute ideas of Calvin which 
were adopted by the French ; that they gave the greatest extension 
to the Carmelite Order, created Port Royal and Jansenism, 
and that to this very day, they furnish the greatest number of 
religious congregations and missionaries to Catholicism. This 
severe, ascetic spirit penetrated from the Church into the world, 
chose its most striking examples of penitence in the midst of the 
corruption of the Court, and created the great types of French 
parliamentary magistracy and nobility, De Thou, Mathieu Mole, 
D’Aguesseau, who represent just as much one side of the French 
nature as Retz, Voltaire, or the Regent represent another. Here 
also the abyss of 1789 has divided the present from the past, and 
driven back that spirit from politics into religion, which alone now 
affords shelter to the sometimes narrow-minded, but lofty, energetic 
natures, whose strong wills and deeply-set convictions refuse to 
bend to the ever-varying conditions of the hour. Hillebrand’s 
attention having been more closely attracted by modern than by 
ancient France, it is only natural that a personage like Guizot, 
who intellectually belongs to that old French magistracy, should 
appear to him an anomaly, a stranger among his countrymen ; 
whereas he recognises in M. Thiers the typical Frenchman, witty, 
keen, sharp, and overflowing with intellectual life and activity. 
Little as we may have succeeded in giving an adequate 
idea of Hillebrand’s merits, it may be sufficient to show 
how happy was the choice of those who confided to him the 
task of writing the French history of the last fifty 
years for the LEuropiiische Staatengeschichte, by Heeren und 
Ukert. This great collection, begun by Perthes in 1829, has 
been continued of late under the direction of W. von Giese- 
brecht, and comprises first-rate works, such as Bernhardi’s 
History of Russia, Zinkeisen’s History of the Ottoman Empire 
Dahlmann’s History of Denmark, and Geyer’s History of Sweden 
Wachsmuth had carried the History of France up to the 
year 1830. A continuation by A. Schmidt, down to 1848, 


for the rest of his life—son sidge est fait—and so little is he accus- | },, longer answered its purpose, and so Hillebrand had 


tomed to believe in the sincerity and strength of feeling which may 


| to fill up the whole space between 1830 and 1870. The material 


prompt a change of conviction, even late in life, that, as a rule, ‘accumulated in France alone is enormous, besides public docu- 
he does not hesitate to attribute it to unworthy motives. For the ments, Parliamentary papers, and official reports,the memoirs of the 
Frenchman is above all things ar rationalist, —whose private as well | chief actors themselves relate their participation in public affairs. 
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of Lord Palmerston, the diary of Stockmar, the diplomatic history 
of Bianchi and that of the French foreign policy under Louis 
Philippe, by D’Haussonville, have been more or less made use of 
by Hillebrand, who has added to them the results of new sources 
of information found in the archives of Turin and Berlin, in the 
first of which he chiefly profited by the despatches of Pralormo 
and Brignole-Sale, the Sardinian Ministers at Vienna and 
Paris; in the second, by those of Werther and Ancillon. 

In this first volume it is Hillebrand’s object to give the history 
of the foreign policy of the July monarchy, to describe 
the organisation of parties, and the changed attitude and 
alliances of European Powers, during the first years after 
the Revolution of 1830. The internal and intellectual history 
of those years, the financial and commercial development, the 
religious and socialistic movements are reserved for the next 
volume. New sources of information will then be opened 
to Hillebrand by various and partly very important collections 
of letters, such as those of Tocqueville, Doudan La Mennais, 
Béranger, and many others, of which he has till now quoted only 
the correspondence of Doudan. What seemed of primary im- 
portance to him was to give his readers a true insight into the 
inner connection of events, and instead of entering into every 
detail, to indicate the important and decisive moments. So 
also, when speaking of persons, he prefers psychological 
analysis to richly-coloured pictures. The first of his bio- 
graphical sketches is that of the King himself, “‘ who would 
have refrained with indignation from committing a crime, 
or even an act of violence, but who lacked the moral cour- 
age to abstain through a higher feeling of self-control from 
profiting by the occasion which offered itself to him. He failed 
to see that kingship requires qualities he did not possess, and 
that these qualities were precisely the essential ones. He over- 
rated the power of the Revolution, as he underrated the power of 
traditional monarchy. The integrity of Louis Philippe, as well 
as his personal bravery, are above suspicion, not so the nobility of 
his feelings and his moral power. He neither knew how to sacri- 
fice his personal interests, nor how to meet revolt in the full con- 
sciousness of the rights, the duties, and the responsibility of a 
king.” 

To this first part of Hillebrand’s history we have only the 
one important objection that, in a short note to page 86, he 
seems to adopt the view that Art: XIV. of the Charte justi- 
fied the conduct of the Ministers of Charles X., a question so 
momentous in the constitutional history of France, that it ought 
not to be mentioned incidentally, if it is mentioned at all. That 
Casimir Perier, ‘‘ eine Feldherrnnatur,” is a favourite with Hille- 
brand will not surprise our readers after what has been said. 
The history of the Italian movement of 1830 and of the 
Belgian Revolution is most elaborately told, and the romantic 
enterprise of the Duchesse de Berry spoken of with great 
tact and feeling as to what belongs and does not belong 
to the domain of history. The Ministry of October 11, 
1832, which included Guizot and Thiers, leads him to analyse 
the characters of both statesmen (pp. 391-396). He does 
full justice to the intellectual capacities, the conscientiousness, the 
political and moral principlesand eloquence of Guizot; he respects 
the man, but he evidently does not sympathise with him, but 
with his rival. When speaking of Thiers, he says that the King, 
who at first had felt no attraction whatever for him, preferred 
him for a time to Guizot, whose severity repulsed him, till ex- 
perience taught him how much more easy it was in reality to use 
the stern Puritan than his bright, genial colleague, and how, in 
political life, principles and theories bend more readily to the 
pressure of outer circumstances than predilections and instincts. 

This volume brings the history of the July monarchy up to 
the time when its interior difficulties had been removed, its 
international position strengthened by the conquest of Algiers, 
and by the conclusion of desirable family alliances; while after 
the fall of Thiers, the King had at last realised his personal wish 
not only to reign, but to govern. The four coming volumes are 
to treat of the development of French Parliamentary Government 
(1838-1847), the second Republic (1848-1851), the Empire in 
the time of its successes (1852-1860), and of its failures (1861- 
1870), and a final chapter is to be devoted to the catastrophes 
up to May, 1871. 





dear to all children, young and old alike, and that kaleidoscopic 
sort of fancy which can so swiftly vary and multiply the combina- 
tions of the bright colours of children’s life, as to create marvels 
and wonders of imagination out of the simplest of their 
delights, and reflect back on those delights all the unspeak- 
able charm of magic associations. A more playful and a 
bonnier story than the Cuckoo-Clock we have not read for 
many a year. There was a snatch of poetry in him who first 
entertained the notion of making a cuckoo—apparently 
the most idle and wandering of spring birds—punctually tell 
out the hours through day and night, indeed just the kind 
of poetry into which children most easily enter. And therefore 
it was a very happy conception of our author's to connect a fairy 
story with the genius of a cuckoo-clock. But of course the 
beauty of such a conception is not in the least of a kind to secure 
a successful execution. Everything must depend on the way iz 
which it is worked out. And of the charm in both senses—the 
sense of magic and the sense of attractiveness—which the 
cuckoo in the cuckoo-clock wields in this tale, only those can 
judge adequately who have read the whole, and read it through 
the old associations of their own childhood. We cannot 
say that in general we are at all inelined to enjoy illustra- 
tions, even of children’s books, unless it be the old and grotesque 
illustrations by which the art of our great grandfathers’ days 
added an element of whimsicality to the didactic marvels of the 
same period,—or the kind of illustrations which we can only get 
from such a genius as George Cruikshank, But Walter Crane's 
graceful and quaint illustrations do make a real and considerable 
addition to the fascinating qualities of this little story,—a story 
which, we venture to say, will be quite as popular with the 
avuncular and other ancestral antiques of our English house- 
holds, as it will be with those in the ‘foremost files of time,” 
for whom it is written. 

The first merit of this little book is that the rebellious fresh- 
ness of Griselda, who is its heroine, is so well given. One of the 
great difficulties of discipline for children in the present day is 
that the old people who ought to enforce that discipline don’t 
impose upon themselves as old people used to do, and therefore, 
of course, can’t impose upon the children either. Formerly, the 
old held it a great merit to be old. They elt venerable, 
and regarded a child’s objections to their rules,—however 
acute the objection, and however imbecile the rules,—as 
something intrinsically feeble, which was sufficiently put down 
by remarking that children should not ask questions, or should 
not ‘ cavil,”—a word which has floored multitudes of children. 
Now, however, the epoch of republicanism as between the young 
and the old, has come. Though the conversation of a commoner 
is not yet regarded with the same flattering lenity as the conversa- 
tion of an Earl or a Duke, the conversation of a child pretty 
nearly holds its own with that of his ancient relations, 
and you are bound either to answer the sharp objections of 
the little people, or to submit to “ the logic of facts,” and with- 
draw your objectionable decrees, if you cannot make them good 
agrinst their rationalising criticisms. In this story, however, 
though Griselda belongs to the young generation, the elders who 
dispose of her fate belong to the generation now past away of 
those who saw something intrinsically superior in the torpid 
life of the aged. Aunt Grizzel and Aunt Tabitha had not 
learnt that it is a superstition to think aged ideas intrinsically 
wise; and the healthy collision between Griselda’s notions and 
those of ber teachers is given with admirable freshness :— 

“ Griselda had never been partial to sums, and her rather easy-going 
governess at home had not, to tell the truth, been partial to them either. 
And Mr.—I can’t remember the little old gentleman’s name,—suppose we 
call him Mr. Kneebreeches—Mr. Kneebreeches, when he found this out, 
conscientiously put her back to the very beginning. It was dreadful, 
really. He came twice a week, and the days he didn’t come wore as 
bad as those ho did, for he left her a whole row I was going to say, but 
you couldn't call Mr. Kneebreeches’ addition sums ‘ rows,’ they were 
far too fat and wide across to be so spoken of !—whole slatefuls of these 
terrible mountains of figures to climb wearily to the top of. And not to 
climb once up merely. Tie terrible thing was Mr. Kneebreeches’ 
favourite method of what he called ‘ proving.’ I can’t explain it—it is 
far beyond my poor powers—but it had something to do with cutting 
off the top line, after you had added it all up and bad actually done the 
sum, you understand—cutting off the top line and adding the long rows 
up again without it, and then joining it on again somewhere else. ‘I 
wouldn't mind so much,’ said poor Griselda, one day, ‘if it was any 


good. But you see, Aunt Grizzel, it isn’t. For I’m just as likely to do 
the proving wrong as the sum iteelf—more likely, for I'm always so 





THE CUCKOO-CLOCK.* 
Tue author of Carrots has a singularly delicate touch in dealing 
with children’s stories,—showing both the genuine playfulness 





* The Cuckoo-Clock. 


tired when I get to the proving—and so all that’s proved is that some- 
thing’s wrong, and I’m sure that ien’t any good, except to make me 
cross.’—‘ Hush !’ said her aunt, gravely. ‘That is not the way for a 
little girl to speak. Improve these golden hours of youth, Griselda ; 
they will never retarn.’—‘ I hope not,’ muttered Griselda, ‘if it means 
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Story.” Illustrated by Walter Crane. Lond 


doing sums.’ Miss Grizzel fortunately was a little deaf; she did not 
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hear this remark. Just then the cuckoo-clock struck eleven. ‘Good 
little cuckoo,’ said Miss Grizzel. ‘ What an example he sets you. His 
life is spent in the faithful discharge of duty ;’ and so saying, she left 
the room. The cuckoo was still telling the hour; eleven took a good 
while. It seemed to Griselda that the bird repeated her aunt’s last 
words. ‘ Faith—ful, dis—charge, of—your, du—ty,’ he said, ‘ faith—ful.’ 
—‘ You horrid little creature !’ exclaimed Griselda, in a passion ; ‘ what 
business have you to mock me?’ She seized a book, the first that came 
to hand, and flung it at the bird, who was just beginning his eleventh 
cuckoo. He disappeared with a snap, disappeared withont flapping 
his wings, or, as Griselda always fancied he did, giving her a friendly 
nod, and in an instant all was silent.” 


We shall not reveal the results of this revolutionary little out- 
burst, which, directed as it was against a cuckoo-clock of magic 
properties, had, as our readers may suppose, consequences of an 
impressive kind. But we may say that the cuckoo in all probability 
agreed with Griselda in her criticism, though extremely anxious to 
take from her all pride in her sharp-sightedness as to the imbecile 
desire for “ proving ” addition sums, and to impress on her the 


extreme inadequacy of her modes of thought on other subjects,— | 4 


on which, by the way, her aged instructors were probably even more 
puzzle-headed than herself. The “ fairyfied cuckoo” who in- 
habited the clock had naturally refiected a good deal on the sub- 
ject of time, and being anxious to show Griselda that though she 
could see imbecilities in Mr. Kneebreeches’s methods, she had a 
good deal to learn nevertheless, it mystified hei in the following 
fashion, even in the very outset of an excursion, in which he pro- 
posed to take her to the country of the ‘‘ Nodding Mandarins” :— 


“* A thought has just struck me,’ said Griselda. ‘ How will you know 
what o’clock it is, so as to come back in time to tell the next hour? My 
aunts will get into such a fright if you go wrong again! Are you sure 
we shall have time to go to the mandarins’ country to-night ? ’"—‘ Time!’ 
repeated the cuckoo ; ‘what is time? Ah, Griselda, you have a very 
great deal to learn! What do you mean by time?’—‘I don’t know,’ 
replied Griselda, feeling rather snubbed. ‘Being slow or quick—I 
suppose that’s what I mean.’—‘ And what is slow, and what is quick?’ 
said the cuckoo, ‘Alla matter of fancy! If everything that’s been 
done since the world was made till now was done over again in five 
minutes, you’d never know the difference.’—‘ Oh, cuckoo, I wish you 
wouldn’t!’ cried r Griselda; ‘you’re worse than sums, you do so 

zzle me. It’s like what you said about nothing being big or little, only 

’s worse. Where would all the days and hours be if there was nothing 
but minutes? Oh, cuckoo you said you’d amuse me, and yen do nothing 
but puzzle me.’” 
And the cuckoo tries to teach her humility after just the same 
fashion in relation to the idea of space, though here it must be 
admitted that the rebellious little rationalist gets the better of the 
‘* fairyfied cuckoo,” who has recourse, we are ashamed to say, to 
the old warning to children against “ arguing,”—a warning never 
given, by-the-bye, till they begin to get the best of the 
argument :— 

“*You’ve a great deal to learn, Griselda,’ repeated the cuckoo.—‘ I 
wish you wouldn’t say that so often,’ said Griselda, ‘I thought you 
were going to play with me.’—‘ There's something in that,’ said the 
cuckoo, ‘ there’s something in that. I should like to talk about it. 
But we could talk more comfortably if you would come up here and 
sit beside me.’—Griselda thought her friend must be going ont of his 
mind. ‘Sit beside you up there!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Cuckoo, how could 
I? I'm far, far too big. —‘ Big!’ returned the cuckoo. * What do you 
mean by big? It’s all a matter of fancy. Don’t you know that if the 
world and everything in it, counting yourself, of course, was all made 
little enough to go into a walnut, you'd never find out the difference ? ’"— 
* Wouldn’t I, said Griselda, feeling rather muddled ; ‘ but, not counting 
myself, cuckoo, I would then, wouldn’t I ? ’"—‘ Nonsense,’ said the cuckoo 
hastily ; ‘ you’ve a great deal to learn, and one thing is not to argue. 
Nobody should argue; it’s a shocking bad habit, and ruins the diges- 
tion. Come up here and sit beside me comfortably. Catch hold of the 
chain ; ‘ you'll find you can manage if you try.—‘ But it'll stop the 
clock,’ said Griselda, ‘Aunt Grizzel said I was never to touch the 
weights or the chains.’—‘ Stuff,’ said the cuckoo; ‘it won’t stop the 
clock. Catch hold of the chains and swing yourself up. There now— 
I told you you could manage it? ” 


But we must not give the impression that the story is really much 
concerned with lessons of this sort. They only come in by the 
way, as if to lend a zest to the magic of the cuckoo-clock, and to 
make you see that Griselda does not lose her individuality in the 
presence of the marvels with which the cuckoo familiarises her. 
The real charm of the book is the brilliancy of its pictures of 
these marvels, and this without anything Arabian-nightish or 
grown-up about them,—without any departure from the region of 
donny things, in which children take perhaps their deepest delight. 
Take, for instance, this portion of the Cuckoo’s excursion with 
Griselda to the land of the ‘‘ Nodding Mandarins” :— 

“She found that they were at ihe entrance to a very much grander 
palace than the one in her aunt’s saloon. The steps leading up to the 
door were very wide and shallow, and covered with a gold embroidered 
carpet which /ooked as if it would be prickly to her bare feet, but 


which, on the contrary, when she trod upon it, felt softer than the 
softest moss. She could see very little besides the carpet, for at each 


side of the steps stood rows and rows of mandarins, all something like, 
but a great deal grander than the pair outside her aunt’s cabinet; and 
#8 the cuckoo hopped and Griselda walked up the staircase, they all, in 








turn, row by row, began solemnly to nod. It gave them the look of g 
field of very high grass, through which, any one passing, leaves for the 
moment a trail, till all the heads bob up again into their places. ‘ What 
do they mean?’ whispered Griselda,—‘It’s a royal salute,’ said the 
cuckoo.—‘ A salute!’ said Griselda; ‘I thought that meant kissing or 
guns.’—‘ Hush !’ said the cuckoo, for by this time they had arrived at 
the top of the staircase; ‘you must be dressed now.’ Two mandariny- 
looking young ladies, with porcelain faces and three-cornered head- 
dresses, stepped forward and led Griselda into a small ante-room, 
where lay waiting for her the most magnificent dress you ever saw, 
But how do you think they dressed her? It was all by nodding, 
They nodded to the blue and silver embroidered jacket, and in a 
moment it had fitted itself on to her. They nodded to the splendid 
scarlet satin skirt, made very short in front and very long bebind, and 
before Griselda knew where she was, it was adjusted quite correctly, 
They nodded to the head-dress, and the sashes, and the necklaces and 
bracelets, and forthwith they all arranged themselves. Last of all, 
they nodded to the dearest, sweetest little pair of high-heeled shoes 
imaginable—all silver, and blue, and gold, and scarlet, and everything 
mixed up together, on/y they were rather a stumpy shape about the 
toes; and Griselda’s bare feet were encased in them, and to her 

uite comfortably so. ‘They don’t hurt me a bit,’ she said aloud; ‘ yet 
they didn’t look the least the shape of my foot.’” 

The scene, too, is very charming in which Griselda is convinced 
that she was not right in objecting to be thought so like her 
grandmother. ‘No one,” she says, and the present reviewer at 
all events, heartily agrees with her, ‘‘ would like to be told they 
were like their grandmother. It makes me feel as if my face 
must be all screwy-up and wrinkly, and as if I should have 
spectacles on and a wig.” But in spite of this vehemently healthy 
and just condition of mind, Griselda’s views on this subject suffer 
a revolution when the cuckoo shows her her grandmother as she 
really was,—a beautiful young girl, who only survived her early 
marriage by about a year,—clearly an exceptional sort of grand- 
mother, not so likely as most grandmothers to be domineering and 
didactic. And what a charming little touch is this of the cuckoo- 
clock (which had been the greatest treasure of this very exceptional 
grandmother, and which afterwards becomes to her grandchild all it 
had been to her), that ‘‘ the night she died—she diedsoon after your 
father was born, a year aftershe was married—for a whole hour, from 
twelve to one, that cuckoo went on cuckooing in a soft, sad way, 
like some living creature in trouble.” 

We have said enough to show that the author of this 
beautiful story can command the *prings of humour and of 
pathos, as well as those of wonder; and we will only say in 
conclusion that we must protest against the objectionable indi- 
cations here and there that the marvels of the story are meant to 
be rationalised, at least by the elder readers, into lively dreams. 
This is the only defect in the book, and probably one which 
most children will pass over with the simplicity and earnestness 
proper to their years. But even for older readers these hints are 
grievous. We like to take our marvels seriously, and not have 
them dissipated almost as soon as they have made us open our 
eyes wide. And the half-and-half course of not explaining them 
away, but yet suggesting how possibly they might be explained away, 
is hardly worthy of so charming a writer as Ennis Graham. Like all 
compromising courses, this has a certain half-heartedness about it 
which is doubly painful. However, this is the only take-off we 
can find in one of the most delicate and charming stories which 
it has been our lot to read for many a day, a story which, as we 
have already implied, wields not only the magic wand of a bril- 
liant fancy, but also one of a nature in one page to fill its readers 
with mirth, and in another to touch the springs of their most 
innocent and deepest affections. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Wreck of the * Grosvenor.’ (Sampson Low and Co.)—We do not 
undertake to answer for the accuracy of the nautical details of this 
extraordinarily interesting story, our own ignorance in these respects 
being such as to render us perfectly content with the “ handling” of 
the ‘ Grosvenor ’ as herein described, but we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce the book a fascinating one. It bas all the attraction which 
belongs to stories of perils by sea, more peculiarly than to any other 
kind of adventure, and is also a very pretty and sympathetic love-story. 
It is admirably written, in a clear and fluent style, which never permits 
the reader’s attention to flag for a moment, and it abounds in descriptive 
passages, full of force and colour. Considering that the mutiny of one 
ship’s crew at sea must necessarily be very like the mutiny of another 
ship’s crew, and that stories of mutiny are numerous, the author has 
contrived a sufficiently ingenious variation on the theme; and the pro- 
voking cause of the mutiny, the rascally cheating of the crew in the 
matter of the provisions for the voyage, is detailed with a matter-of-fact 
plainness which enhances the effect of the terrible scenes to which the 
men’s exasperation gives rise. There is one incident so dramatic, that 
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in this season of revived melodrama we fully expect to see it repro- 
duced upon the stage. The faithful boatswain, who has contrived to 
have it believed that he has fallen overboard, while he is in reality con- 
coaled in the hold, waiting for the villain who is coming below to 
scuttle the ship, is a fine fellow, and his brave deeds revive some of the 
enthusiasm with which we used to read sea-stories when we were young. 
The abandoning of the ‘Grosvenor’ and the description of the fright- 
ful storm, in which the gallant ship sprung a leak, are very fine, and 
the characters of the persons concerned, the second mate and the 
rescued girl, are well drawn, not in any way exaggorated or over-sen- 
timental. Although sea-stories are very much liked, where they are liked 
at all, they are not to every one’s taste, otherwise we should be tempted 
to foretell a great popularity with novel-readers for the story of the 
mutiny of the crew and the wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ 

Margaret Chetwynd. By Susan Morley, author of “ Aileen Ferrers.” 
(Henry 8S. King and Co.) — It does not do to skim this novel, 
which is equivalent to saying that it is something different from the 
mass of contemporary fiction. The author writes well in every sense, 
the matter and the manner of the work are both good, but one feels that 
one ought to enjoy the book more than one actually does enjoy it. 
The leisurely life that is in it does not fit in with the hurry of one’s 
actual experience, and the general effect is too smooth to call out 
strong sympathies, which, however, as the author’s aim is very much 
higher than that of the great majority of lady novelists, her people 
really do deserve. There is not much improvement in the author's 
powers of construction since she wrote “ Aileen Ferrers,” which was a 
noticeable book; but she is not dependent upon them for creating 
interest. In the present instance she kills off a person whom she 
makes her readers like very much—Miss Chetwynd—early in the story, 
and after having lavishly expended a not very large store of pathos 
upon the recital of her history. This is unskilful, because Miss 
Chetwynd's niece, the real heroine of the novel, is for some time 
quite common-place, in comparison with her suddenly killed aunt. 
In other respects the writer amply fulfils the promise of her first book. 
She draws character admirably, and in her quiet, unexaggerated style, 
there is a great attraction. Her people are not all heroic, nor are they 
exactly amusing, but they interest, and there is a constant flow of sen- 
sible, acute remark and comment throughout the story, never tiresome, 
and always appropriate. The best character in the book is Maurice 
Prescott, a self-confident young Ritualistic parson, the cousin of the 
young lady of the manor, who is appointed to the living, and proposes 
to himself to train the broad and liberal-minded Margaret in the way 
in which she should walk in things temporal and spiritual. The en- 
counters between these opponents, who yet are friends, and the self- 
deceiving pride and tyrannical spirit of Maurice Prescott are very well 
done indeed. The incidents of the story are rather tame, and its termi- 
nation is strictly conventional, yet Margaret Chetwynd is anything but 
&@ common-place novel. 

A Pocet of Pebbles. By William Philpot. (Macmillan.)—In spite 
of the modest title, claiming no special brilliancy or value, which Mr. 
Philpot gives to his apophthegms, reflections, and moralisings, his book is 
one which excites expectations that are not easy to satisfy. In this 
case, such expectations are further raised by the admirable preface 
which Mr, Philpot has written. This is so good, that it is scarcely 
censure to say that we find nothing equal to it in the book itself; and 
yet that the preface should be the best part of the book, is not as it 
should be. Yet there are grace, scholarship, feeling, and piety in these 
three -hundred and seventy-five fragments of philosophy and fancy, 
rhymed and in prose. We quote one, not for any special excellence of 
form, but for the interest which it will have for many readers :— 


“[To THR DINNER-TABLE OF THE AGED MOTHER OF THE CONINGTONS.] 

Thou fine-grained square, whose tinct of ebony 

Our handmaids chafe to radiance as of old, 

| ad many faces of the past in thee 

~~ trance-fed soul is bending to behold 

we polished quips, what fruits of nought, what glee, 

What clear-cut a mirror might unfold ; 

Thy me ph might upserve what pleasantry 

Of genia. ah. the store outrolled ; 

I see Ly same ime bright ball ow thee shine, 

Whose image then thy magic glass down-took, 

The lamp that lit those lineaments, divine 
ise on Jesu's face, we trust, they look :— 

As the moon, clear-set in yon heavenly land, 

Repeats herself far down in sea-left sand.” 

Gabriel's Appointment. By Anna M. Drury. (Bentley.)—Miss 
Drury gives us in this novel a readable but somewhat puzzling book. 
She has made her plot unnecessarily and indeed wearisomely compli- 
cated, so that its ramifications are difficult to follow; and so many 
people are concerned in its development, and they are divided into so 
many different sets, that one feels as if one were reading two stories 
simultaneously, There is a great deal of cleverness in the devices 
of Gabriel’s enemies, and much ingenuity in the foiling of them by 


his friends, but the web is over tangled. 

Recollections of Richard Cobden, M.P., and the Anti-Corn Law 
League. By Henry Ashworth. (Cassell and Co.)—During a recent 
illness, Mr. Ashworth, member of a well-known Lancashire family , 
engaged in manufactures, conceived, as he tells us, the idea of com- 
mitting te writing some account of the proceedings of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, of which he was a prominent member. This narrative, | 
eriginally compiled for his children’s benefit, is now given to the world. 





It is written in an extremely homely and unpretentious fashion, with- 
out the egotism for which the author modestly apologises, and it must 
be added, without the humour and lightness of touch which are almost 
necessary for the telling of a somewhat prosaic history. Undue space is 
alloted to the often lengthy orations and pamphlets of the leading politicians 
engaged in the struggle, and to the Parliamentary evidence and statis- 
tics relating to it. These remind us nowadays too much of the perform- 
ance known as “killing the slain;” we are all free-traders nowadays 
except Lord Bateman and the Coventry weavers, and these will hardly 
be persuaded by arguments and speeches thirty years old. Although 
we are not disposed to complain of the absence of literary skill, we think 
Mr. Ashworth might with advantage rearrange some parts of his narra- 
tive. Atleast one incident must be related twice over (pages 42 and 
95). Many readers will be surprised to hear of the large sums raised 
for Mr. Cobden’s benefit, by his enthusiastic, not too enthusiastic, ad- 
mirers. In 1845 he received a testimonial amounting to no less than 
£77,000, and in 1860 another sum of £40,000. We think that the his- 
torian of the future may implicitly rely on Mr. Ashworth’s facts, and 
will find that here are rescued from oblivion many noteworthy incidents. 
We cannot be too thankful for personal narratives of thie class. 


Proud Maisie. By Bertha Thomas. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A 
young lady who, in pursuit of an escaped bullfinch, clambers over the 
leads of half a street of London houses, aud finds herself confronting 
another young lady, who is a vision of beauty of the Burne-Jones 
school, and with whom the bereaved mistress of the bullfinch imme- 
diately swears eternal friendship, certainly does not appeal to the public- 
through the channel of common-sense, in the first instance. Nor 
does “ Proud Maisie” improve on acquaintance. She is an affected 
young person, who relates a conventional story in a style which is. 
something like Miss Broughton’s, and she does not interest us in the 
least. 

A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs, Alexander Fraser, 3 vols, (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—One cannot help asking in some wonderment, after reading 
a novel of this kind, whether the people whom Mrs, Fraser depicts are 
such as she has ever met with, or if they are altogether the creatares 
of her imagination? We hardly know which answer would be most 
creditable to her, but in the former case she must be most unfortunate. 
Here are recorded the flirtations, jealousies, intrigues, the fashionable 
wanderings and maunderings of some score of soulless and boneless. 
people, at home and abroad; some of them are more wicked and others 
more silly than the rest, and this is the only differentiation of them that. 
occurs to us, They are all alike unendurable, and as we have yet some 
hope, equally unreal. Old Mrs. Lyster, who isa faint image of Mr. Black’s- 
Mrs. Lavender, approaches individuality; and Mr. Egerton, who doubts: 
if he is a man or a montkey, might have approached individuality, with a 
little more pains on the author's part, but these “ lack finish.” The tone of 
the book throughout is fast and slangy, after the manner for which we 
fear we must hold the author of “ Guy Livingstone ” mainly responsible, 
though in this case he might have shrank from the suggestion. We are 
weary to des<h of the heroine who will ever and anon “ blush hotly,” 
“whose supreme scorn of him, of herself, dyes her cheek with a vivid 
red ; her tawny eyes glitter, and her heart beats very fast.” (This is at 
seventeen, after her first kiss, “in this way,” as the author puts it.) 
And the men whose “ words burn on their mouth,” “ who love madly, 
wildly, love to fatuous stupidity,” who “long to ask questions upon her 
lips, her sweet red lips,” &c., we cannot away with. Moreover, Mrs. 
Fraser may be entreated at least not to maltreat the metre of such 
familiar verses as the “ Bridge of Sighs,” even if she insist on quoting 
them in a quite non-natural sense (Vol. IL, pp. 71, 72). 

The Country of Balochistan: its Geography, Topography, Ethnology, 
and History. By A. W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. (George Bell and Sons.)— 
The author of this exhaustive and well-written volume modestly de- 
scribes it as a compilation rather than an original work. So far as we 
are able to judge, it appears a model book of its kind, in regard alike 
of matter and manner. Mr. Hughes has gone through all the official 
reports and records, and collated them, has consulted all the first living 
authorities (whose names are given), and has eollected, certainly with 
care and diligence, everything of importance relating to Beloochistan. 
His information is well arranged and classified, is well indexed, and is 
accompanied by an admirable map. The photographs are, however, 
indistinct and otherwise unsatisfactory, but there are a good many of 
them. Our fear is that except for purposes of reference, this volume 
will be found too complete and comprehensive. But every-day works. 
of this kind relating to India and the adjoining territories grow in im- 
portance and interest, and we heartily trust that Mr. Hughes may not 
have to wait long for the reward his really considerable labours 


deserve. 

Life Out of Death: a Romance. 3 vols, (S. Tinsley.)—This is a 
very unequal performance, and is, partly on that account, a difficult 
one to review. We find unquestionably elements of dramatic power in 
some of the scenes ; the characters are, for the most part, vividly placed 
before us, and several of them are, so far as we know, fresh to fiction. 
So long as our author keeps his figures on the move, we are interested, 
| but directly he gives them time to pause and reflect or moralise, we 
are forced to smile at the inevitable bathos, and pronounce him a pro- 
ficient in the art of “sinking.” Hereis thestory. Two cousins, Lionet 
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(afterwards Lord) Roslyn and Lady Grace Grandville, inheriting the 
eame “bad blood,” plight their troth, but the lady is inconstant, and 


marries the great Lord Montagne. She trembles on the verge of un- 
faithfulness more than once; eventually her husband dies, she marries 
her old lover, goes raving mad on the evening of her wedding, and 
‘drowns berself in the most approved melodramatic fashion. Roslyn 
had before this ill-starred marriage been engaged to one Mary Wilton 
{who would have been more charming had she spoken and written less 
about her “ pa”), the only child of a great capitalist, possessed, says 
our author, of several millions. She, however, breaks her heart over 
her sweetheart’s indifference, and dies. These two deaths clear the 
way for Roslyn’s third inamorata, Effie Linley, a great actress, 
whom he had honourably befriended and platonically loved for 
dong years. She proves to be the niece and heiress of the bereaved, 
enormously wealthy manufacturer; she accepts ‘his broken and 
exhausted life,” he accepts her millions, towards which he had been 
gravitating all along, and they live happily ever afterwards. Lord and 
Lady Montagne are striking figures; the “hero” is a crazy, passionate, 
and most objectionable fellow, more wicked than mad, and wholly un- 
deserving of Effie. The “stream of tendency” and something more 
towards insanity in several of the characters is over-insisted upon, and 
leads to some very frightful results. The style of the author has almost 
every literary vice; still, as we have said, there are points of power in 
these volumes, and that the author has contrived to interest us to the 
end of them may perhaps be taken as some evidence of this, 

British Seamen, as Described in Recent Parliamentary and Official 
Documents. By Thomas Brassey, M.P. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)— 
Mr. Brassey is indefatigable. Surely he is the model of the modern 
M.P. of the period, who, not content with travelling round the world, 
seeing everybody and everything, collecting, comparing, analysing, and 
finally publishing it all, takes up also with his Home hobby, effectually 
masters it, and becomes the authority upon it. Mr. Brassey probably 
‘knows more abont seamen and seamanship than any other living lands- 
‘man, and if he did not also know so much about navvies and handi- 
craftsmen we should suppose he cared for nothing but the sea and 
sailors, so complete and microscopic seems his survey of what may be 
called marine politics. It would be impossible in this note even to 
summarise Mr. Brassey’s conclusions, but we confidently refer all who 
are interested—and Mr. Brassey may well ask who is not?—in the 
stability and prosperity of our mercantile marine to this comprehensive 
‘and elaborate volume. We are glad to see that Mr. Brassey gives the 
weight of his authority unequivocally against the advance-note system, 
and would render it illegal ; he also insists with much force on the im- 
portance of increased education and general culture to the officers of 
the merchant service, and the higher social status they would thereby 
acquire. He thinks that a more intimate connection between them and 
the Reserves would tend to elevate both, professionally, morally, and 
socially. On these and many kindred topics, Mr. Brassey writes well 
and forcibly, and we may say that there is hardly a chapter in his book 
‘that may not be profitably studied alike by experts, politicians, and 
philanthropists of all classes. 

Spoiled by a Woman. By A. C. Sampson. 8 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—The readers of this novel will find themselves the unwilling victims 
of an unique experiment. It is a common trick of novelists to engage 
our interest in two or more distinct threads of narrative, in order to 
«combine them, after the usual entanglements in the third volume. Our 
praise or blame is given according to the degree of success attending 
the mystery and its unravelling. But it is a new thing to give us two 
wholly separate groups of characters to set our curiosity agog as to the 
probabilities of their ultimate relationships, and to find that no sort of 
connection exists, after all, even in their creator’s brain. Here the 
Vaughars, Bennetts, Rays, and Dixons “have their day,” and a very 
‘improbable and grotesque business they make of it; and the Savilles, 
Ottwells, and Owenses have theirs, more unpleasant and hardly less far- 
fetched than the others; but after the first chapter, where a name from 
each group occurs during school girlhood, there is not the slightest point 
of contact between their life-stories. We prefer to rest content, how- 
ever, with so phenomenal a conclusion, rather than complain that with 
& view to the unities, our author has not added a fourth to the three 
tedious and ill-constructed volumes before us. 

Marlowe's Doctor Faustus. With Introduction and Notes by W 
‘Wagner, Ph.D. (Longmans.)—The possession of a human soul by the 
evil spirit, yielded up to him by the voluntary act of the living possessor, 
has been a favourite subject for legend from early Christian times. In 
an admirable introduction, Dr. Wagner, whose capabilities for work of 
this kind have already been amply shown in his edition of Marlowe's 
“Edward IL,” traces the growth of the conception from its first distinct 
appearance in the legend of Theophilus to its highest development by 
Goethe. Dr. Faustus, about whom the later legends crystallised, was a 
native of Wiirtemberg, and possessed considerable knowledge of the 
‘magic arts. It is said that on one occasion when, lecturing on Homer, 


he brought the principal heroes upon his lecture-platform, at the wish 
of his auditors, for which feat of necromancy he lost his professorship. 
Melanchthon is responsible for the report of his violent death. Marlowe 
is indebted to Johann Spies for the legend, though whether he made 
acquaintance with it in the German original or the English translation 
is not easy to ascertain. 


Dr. Wagner's estimation of this tragedy seems 








to us correct beyond dispute, in spite of its differing from the opinion 
of such critics as Charles Lamb and William Hazlitt:—«We cannot 
but consider Marlowe’s Faustus as a dramatic failure, while we are 
quite ready to allow that, even in its present mutilated state, it contains 
many fine passages and splendid outbursts of poetry, worthy of the 
highest genius.” The especial merit of the present edition is the col- 
lation of the earlie.t text with the additions and alterations of later 
playwrights, the variations all appearing in the critical commentary, a 
most valuable addition for tho student. The metrical arrangement 
of the close of act i., scene 1, is more ingenious than probable. The 
notes are, generally speaking, concise, intelligible, in the right place, 
and to the point. Another of “ The London Series of English Classics ” 
is Macaulay's Lord Clive, edited by H. C. Bowen, M.A. The introdue- 
tion is a brief but comprehensive account of affairs in India previous to 
British rule, without which a great deal of the essay is unintelligible, 
and without knowing which the reader might often get erroneous ideas 
from it, notably in the case of the Mahrattas. Any one unacquainted 
with their real position and history would, from Macaulay’s words, re- 
gard them as a wandering body of marauding horse. The glossary at 
the end, with its philological notes, is an excellent idea, and well 
carried out. 

The Handy English Word-Book. By the Rev. J. Stormonth. (Nimmo 
Edinburgh.)—How we are to spell, divide our words by syllables, 
compare our adjectives, punctuate our sentences, use long and ont-of- 
the-way words with somo approach to correctness,—all this, with much 
besides, forms the subject of this work. It is needless to say that such 
& volume represents a vast amount of labour, which we trust has not 
been expended in vain. Some defects and mistakes need to be remedied. 
We think that the author might as well have told us the metaphorical 
as well as the /iteral meaning of caviare. He might, too, have stated 
that /unetie is a term of fortification, and have given us rather a better 
account of “ prestige” than simply “influence of character.” Such 
words as antigue and vase are too common to have been included, and 
the following certainly too uncommon, arborator, auscultator, laxator. 
To such as these there is evidently no limit, but -ve cannot imagine 
what can be the use of inventing them and classing them among 
English words. The last fifty pages of the book are given to Latin and 
French phrases supposed to be in common use, with explanations of 
their meaning. Some of these are quite new to us, and many are very 
rare and unfamiliar. Ab inconvenienti, as far as we are aware, is not a 
usual phrase, and we may say the same of opum furiata cupido, where 
we suppose furiata is an error for furiosa. Some of the explanations 
strike us as very inadequate, and likely t» leave those who require them 
as much in the dark as ever. Arriére pensée is not fully and satis- 
factorily explained by “mental reservation,” or Zroja fuit by a bare 
translation. Nor is industry by any means the equivalent of savoir-faire, 
and the hackneyed quotation Zimeo Danaos et dona ferentes is 
certainly not made intelligible by being simply translated. Who, again, 
would ever understand the force of the phrase reliyio loci by being told 
that it means “the religion of the placo”? These are rather serious 
defects, in a book which professes to enlighten the minds of the “seri 
studiorum ” class. 

De la Rue’s very handsome Pocket-books, Diaries, Engagement-books, 
Memorandum-books, &c., for 1878, have reached us as usual, and as 
usual, are carefully prepared, and the pocket books very neatly and 
richly bound; indeed, it may be said of the ladies’ pocket-books, in 
delicate, light colours, that they have even too much gilt about them, and 
are rather too gorgeous. The darker ones are perfect after their kind. 

We have received a number of Christmas and New Year's Cards from 
Messrs. de la Rue and Co., among which we may especially mention 
those descriptive of fairy-life, which will be a source of amusement to 
others besides the children. Those of dead game are most delicately 
executed, though we cannot help thinking that the way in which we 
gain a part of our Christmas enjoyment at the expense of the lower 
animals is brought too vividly before us. Tho “ Watteau Studies” are 
not nearly so satisfactory, but we must mention the “ Al-fresco Studies ” 
as being perfect in their way. 
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Pearse (M. G.), Sho: and other Papers, Cr 8V0....00....ss0ese0+++ CO. 
E Vol. 2 (Cassell) 42 . y o " Hy ™ Fy 
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Prometheus the Fico-Gt . or ore 8v0 meres (Chatto ap he a 50 not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
a Gentleman, a Schoolboy's . ers) 1/ 
ry on _. ey - <a = It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
ebasdson ow W.), Diseases of Modern Life, cr 8vo. Macmillan) 6/0 | SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
Romance of Repentance, &c., 12mo (Gill & Son) 3/6 ° : 
Z an , * * . 
Rosabella, a Doll's Christmas Story, 12mo (Routledge) 3/6 | not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Rose (H. J.), Among the ——- People, 2 VOIS CF SVO  ...cceree evveeeeee (Bentley) 24/0 
Ruth and Her Friends, 12m Man) 4/6 | Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Sermons Preac e Tem pel of Keble e; ogtons) 6/0 
Shakespeare, Beauties of, by Dodd, Wustrns. from Boy atieny (Bickers) 7/6 A GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 
rp (J. C.), On Poetic Interpretation of Nature, cr ye eoesees: eccscced .-..(Douglas) = sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
pow ha Papers, ed. by Sir F. Bluebell, 4to ) vidual, both as regards the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
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‘Spenser for Children, 4 (Chatto & Windus) 10/6 pre tions now offered to public, ROWLAND'S ODO stands pre- 
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Story after Story, &c. (Daldy &Co.) 3/6 | giving a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—So —Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 9d per box. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, | 


MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Author of “Patricia Kemball,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by Henry FRrenca and J. 
Lawso: 


Smal! 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 9s. 
NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. 
By Mrs. COMYNS CARR. 

With Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER: 
An tion of the lost First Part of 
the Trilogy of yo 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The MAID of NORWAY: an His- 


torical Romance. a. A. Muncu. Translated 
from the Norwe; Mrs. ROBERT BIRKBECK. 
With Pen-and- -¥ iketches of Norw 


Scenery. 


NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
In a few days, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustra- 


tions, 21s. 
MISS MISANTHROPE. Justin 


B 
McUARTHY, Author of “ Dear Lad Bode &e. 
With 12 Illustrations by ARTHUR HOPKINS. 


THOMAS MOORE'S HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED 
WRITINGS. 


Ina few days, crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 9s. 


PROSE and VERSE, Humorous, 
Satirical, and Sentimental. By THomAS Moors. 
With Suppressed from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's Manu- 
Script, and all hitherto inedited and uncollected. 
With Notes and Preface by RICHARD HERNE 
SHEPHERD. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
LAMB’S POETRY for CHILDREN, 


and PRINCE DORUS. Carefully Reprinted from 
the unique copies recently discovered. 


Square 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with Col d 


Small 8vo, with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THOREAU: his Life and Aims. 
Study. By H.A. ao Author of “The Life of 
Thomas de Quincey,” &c. 


“ Thoreau's story is one of the most attractive stories 
of our time, and we have to thank Mr. Page for repro- 
ducing it for us...... We rose with a 
strong desire for more.” —Spectator. 


the book 





One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,764, for DECEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

By Justin eae. Illustrated. 
'y Joseph Knight 

By BR. A. Proctor. 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 
FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 
Sun-spoTt, STORM, AND FAMINE. 
TIMONEDA. By James Mew. 
TRUFFLES. By W. Collett-Sandars. 

Tue SEAMY SIDE OF PATRIOTISM. By Thomas Foster. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


VOL. CCXL. is now ready, cloth extra, price 88 6d. 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. 
No. 134, for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THE WORLD WELL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
MOLLE. RACHEL AND THE BOURGEOIS DE Paris. 
THE BALLAD OF KING Herop'’s DAUGHTER. By B. 
M. Ranking. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 

Some ANIMAL ARCHITECTS. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
AN Inte Excursion. Ill. By Mark Twain. 
THEODORE HooK. By H. Barton Baker. 
THE MYSTERIOUS SPECULATOR. By Richard Dowling. 
A Hovse WiTHovt * HANpDs.” 
By Proxy. By James Payn. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 


OLLEG . HOME 
79 GOWER STREET, BE BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HOUSE 


READING 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 


IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SOHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Bo: 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. 

A. D. a MA, and Rev. A. LAW 














Frontispiece and Numerous [lustrations, 10s 6d. 


The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. 


HAwels, Author of “Chaucer for Children.” 
pa nearly One Hundred Illustrations by the 
uthor. 


Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO- 
NOMY. By Ricnarp A. Procto 








WATHERSTON, M.A 
GENTLEMAN, aged 31, of good 
Education and Address, desires’ Em m ployment 
as SECRETARY to an Institution, Public Com any, 
or Private pe:son; or to assist in Literary Wo: or 
A Tie | Occu: upation — .—Address, “ W. P.,” Forest 
Hale End, Woodford. ; nce tae 

ALVERN COLLEGE. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION ‘for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS and SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 

on December 20th and 2st. 


al 





ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 

—TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS; one of 

£50 during residence, for natives - Devon a Corn- 
; one of £40 for four years, open. 

December 11. For particulars apply to the HEAD 


MASTER. 
DUCATION, KENSINGTON.—In a 
well-known High-Class School, TWO well-con- 
nected GIRLS can be received for 80 Guineas per 
Annum each, inclusive terms. Fees from day of 
entrance. A superior Home is offered, with te 
room. Address, “ D. D.,” 10 Russell Garden, 


ITHERNDEN, CATERHAM 
VALLEY.—Mr. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 
Honours of the University of London), assisted by 
able ters, receives Twenty Resident _— 
References kindly permitted to Rey. Dr. A 
Major-General Bulwer, Arthor Cohen, Esq., oO. 
Rear-Admiral Maxse, Mr. Serjeant Parry, &. 


RESIDENT TUTOR WANTED, in 

a Nobleman's family, to prepare for Army 
Examination. He must be a Roman Catholic, expert 
in manly exercises, a thoroughly able man, an agree- 
able companion for a lad of 17, and accustomed to 
travel.—A ead letter -~ .to the phot hg Canon 
Be MU Cadogan Terrace, Chi London, 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
will shortly np HEAD MISTRESSES for HIGH 
SCHOOLS, to be established at Ipswich and — 1. 
and in Maida Vale. Salary in each case, £2 = 
annum, with a Capitation Fee of £1 per Pupil over 
up to 200, and of £1 10s. per Pupil over eee 
Applications to be sent not later than DECEM Lb, 
to the SECRETARY of the Company, 112 Brompton 
ad, S.W. from whom further information may be 
ad. 


CHOOL RECOMMENDATION 

WANTED.—The undersigned will be <4 
by any Gentleman who will recommend, from 
own ee a successful School of the first class, 
for his boy of nine years old; where he will have to 
work hard, will receive much individual attention, 
and from whence he will enter well the Modern Side 
of one of the great Public Schools. — ae. Major 
“Y.," Junior U.S. Club, Charles Street, St. James's, 


London. 
RIVATE ‘TUITION. — The Rev. 
CHARLES W. Ty em M.A., Camb. Math. 
a. and the Le Bas University Prizeman 1868, 
ted by T. FORSTER ROLFE, All Souls,” 
Oxford, prepares four peptle for Uni ity and Army 
Examinations. Two Vacancies after Christmas. pom 
200 Guineas. References—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
me +a ig pay Har = — 
trachey, F. Calvert, 
Brooke Lambert, and others. ‘Address, m, Granborongh 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 
SERVICE. 


NDIAN MEDICAL 


NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination of 
Candidates for twenty-five (25) os 2 
Surgeon in her Majesty's Indian Med 
be held on the 11th February, 1878, and followi aoa tiee. 

of the tions for the Examina’ Examination, +. 


gether with information regarding Pay and 
nine Ghent mast 
Department, 






































































Allowances, &c., of Indian 
obtained on application at the Military 
India Office, London, 8.W. 
The necessary certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretary so as to yt my =~ es 
MASON, for - Gooretery. 
India Office, mt 28th, 1877 
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Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 218. For DECEMBER. Price 1s, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. THE EDUCATION OF AFTER-LiIFE. By the Dean of Westminster. 
2. Youne Muse@raveg. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 36-40. (Conclusion). 


Ly 


yj Ancus WARD and CO.’S LIST :— 





Pee 

I | EROES of NORTH AFRICAN DISCOVERY. By N 
D'ANveRs, Author of «The Elementary History of Art,” &c. With Colored 
——- Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. 8yo, cloth extra, 


HINA: HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE, with an 
Appendix on OOREA.' By OuASs. H. Even, Author of “India, Historical and 





3, MopERN LIFE AND INSANITY. By D. Hack Tuke, M.D. Descriptive,” “Japan, Historical and Descriptive,” &. Numerous Illustrations, 


4. A NaRRow Escaps. By M. Laing Meason. 


Map, and Ooloured Frontispiece by a Native Artist. S8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, 





5. VALENTINE's DAY, 1873. (An Unpublished Poem.) By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. Sloe FLAG-LIEUTENANT : a Story of the Slave Squadron, 


6, GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By Walter O. Perry. 


By S. WHITCHURCH SADLER, B.N., Author of “The Last Cruise of the 
Ariadne,” “ Perilous Seas,” “ The Ship of Ice,” &c. Coloured Frontispiece, Illami- 


7. THe RerorM Perio in Russia. By H. Sutherland Edwards. nated Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s, 


8. HBLIGOLAND. By Mrs. Brassey. 





ORALIE; or, the Wreck of the Sybille. By Cuas. 4. 








9. AUTUME. St Sees Ve EpsN, Author of “Ralph Somerville,” “The Twin Brothers of Elfvedale” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. SS ae Perens, Buaaees Sepgrgs ant expe Eee 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. WISS FAMILY ROBINSON. A New Translation from the 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. German. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 890, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. = Cr black, price 3s 6d. Uniform with the Pablishers’ Edition of 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. Complete Catalogues, post free on application. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by MARCUS WARD and Co., London and Belfast. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER. LorPoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


KF . 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. ey yell re kg 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. ae eS ee oe iiontm, t 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to tewn members. 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. from Ten to helf-past Bix. f : pope mn ing Reading-room 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 





, Seoretary and Librarian. 





WATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES & STUDIES 
wil open on MONDAY, December 3.—5 Pall Mall 
East. ALFRE D D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


TRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

Sole Lessee and . F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Every at 8, AMY ROBSART. Messrs. J. 
Fernandes, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, A. Glover, 
glas, F. Hughes, Brooke, G. Weston, 
gH. Vi 3; Mesdames Willes, 
Harriet Coveney, E. Stuart, Adair, D’ , Vincent, 
&c,—Preceded by SARAH'S YOUNG MAN.—To con- 
clude with T: CONSORIPTION. — Prices from 
ce to £5 58. Doors open at 6. 30, commence at 

7. -office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The 
SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's “ Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy and Its 
;” entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses; 

the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a splendid 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L. 
; « The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi. 
LIGHT and COLOUR, the apn as of pure Light, 
and ite application to signalling on land and sea, and 
other purposes, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, 
their ion, methods of attack and means of 
defence, with Lantern ms and Mechanical 
Effecta.—CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; with 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. E. 
M.Geldart. Admission, 1s ; Schools and Children, 6d. 


Sys es" BOURZER G.- 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and sitiecrs, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
require the immediate execution of mourning 
l take with them a ~4 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwar 
to pa from the piece, ail marteed in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving —,. or small families. 


The London General Mourning W arehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


6 he SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 














LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
ie SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS s0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
icularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


EAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, 
containing 450 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
with PRICES of BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, and BEDROOM FUR- 
NITURE, sent free by post. 

195, 196, 197, 198 ube COURT ROAD, 








EAL and SON’S GOOSE-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 12s to 38s. EIDER- 
DOWN QUILTS, from 28s to 160s. 
Lists of sizes and prices sent free 
by post on application to 195, 196, 
197, 198 Tottenham Court Koad, 
London, W. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3isr DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per £1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new ‘Institute of Actuaries'” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

8. The ow “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


edule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








ENTLEMEN desirous of having their (PUBKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

Linens dressed to perfection should supply their IMPORTED BY 
Laundresses with the WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

‘‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


ich i brillianc: d elasticit tifying to ’ 
pono ea — — 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLin, 1868. 








“FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED [IRON.—The | FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron Booms Covered in One Piece, 








f all Aci 
tania af Haslie of Ion’ teks Ue). FPSHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Rengade's Report. case 


repared by Raoul, Bravais, and Co., 13 Rue La- ’ 
fayette, Paris; London Office—-8 Idol Lane, Tower Po cearat gy py bang ‘AG. 
Street, E.C. First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 





1875. Sole Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate or FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
blackens the teeth. o1 effects as r saceuenenas® ~ 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, an 8 ’ ‘ ” 
odnleably adapted for all continuous treatment by Iro: mee I aa SEBTOL MIXTURE, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approv RAGRANT. 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 


writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, | ACHOICE COMBINATION OF “FIRST GROWTHS.” 


bomen panty NB the tpt. Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
sufficient for about two months’ regular treatment. To protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 





For Doses, see label on each bottle. ; only, Bristol and London. 
EALTHY SKIN and GOOD OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Any dyspep- 
COMPLEXION. tic sufferer aware of the purifying, regulating, 
aud gentle aperient powers of these Pills, should 


is the Best for the omg ba. a box ewe aby and —— 
as tion to its accompanying directions, he may fee! 
OILET, N URSERY, & SHAVING. thoroughly satisfied that he can safely and effectually 
Recommended in the “Journal of | release himself from his miseries without impairing 
Cutaneous Medicine,” edited by Mr. | his — - ‘oy: = a By ams 
s af ™ natural nutrition, this excellent mediciae raises the 
RASMUS WILSON, F.RS., | bodily strength to its extreme limits, and banishes a 
used by —— ony — hed nervous a An 
occasional resort to Holloway'’s remedy will prove 
HE ROYAL FAMIL » highly salutary to all persons, whether well or ill, 
and Sold by Chemists and Per- | whose digestion is slow or imperfect, usually evidenced 

fumers Everywhere by weariness, listlessness, and despondency. 


Ppa TRANSPARENT SOAP permit no one to cloud his judgment or to warp his 
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HEOBALD BROTHERS and MIALL, 


HAVE SEVERAL rec tir \ seams VARYING 
who are anxious 
TO INVEST IN BUSINESSES 
at the End of the Year. 
Full particulars, in confidenc e, to 
30 MARK LANE. 


THEOBALD BRO sores and MIALL, 
‘3 give individest « attenti tancy in all 
oe hy 
Balance-Sheets and. Proft and Loss Accounts 








Bankruptcy and Liquidation Accounts. 
Public Companies’ Accounts Audited. 
Trading Accounts — or Certified, for Changes 


Trustees’ Accounts adjuste 
Imperfect — of Book-K me’ Remodeled 
without unnecessary change of in use. 
Mr. “ M. T. " advises Clients in Insurance questions. 
80 MARK LANE, LONDON. 





(ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Streetand Cue! London.—Established 
and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances eff in all parts of the world. 


Secretaries { bo py ae iA Bevene, 

AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 





The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the -holders. 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives onty. EsTaB- 


LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest . 
Accumulated Funds .. . £3, 
Also a Subscribed Capita! ‘of. more ‘than £1 "00000 
Reports, —p—E ana Forms, may be had the 
=— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
AOCIDEN’ 


May be nat by # Poltey of the 
y s 
BAILWAY PASSENGERS ASU MPANY. 
‘The Oldestand Accidental ‘Company. 
Hon. A. K AIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ooo 
Annual! Income, £205, 
£1,120,000 — been sation. 
A fixed sum in the case Death | ora 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may bs 
at moderate Premtums. 


ona, the Lee! 





eee eareeeeeeees 





secured at 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five 
Apply to the Clerks at the ~~~ 


oo Come LON DON. 
J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, Lond 

Invested Assets on December a1, 1876... £5,493,862 

Income for the past year ......c.rseeseeee 970 

Amount paid on death to December last 11,148,830 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are about 44 at cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is espec called to the NEW RATES 
OF PREMIUM recently ohued by the Office. 

The Ratgs for Youne Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

POLICIES EFFECTED THIS YEAR (1877) will be 
entitled to suaARE im the ProFiTs at the NEXT 
DIVISION, in DECEMBER, 1879. 

Forms of Proposal, &., will be sent, on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Camm, _ st 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved f , £500,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, ras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and F. oreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 














STHMA and CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS.—The most efficacious remedy is 


TURA TATULA, in Cigarettes, 
and all other forms for Smoking and 


y nhalation, prepared 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Str ost, London ; and to 
be had of ali Chemists 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 


LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 


Have REMOVED their Lock and Safe Business to 
New and Extensive Premises, 


128 QueEN Vicrorta Street, E.O. 


Mlustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Govenneneat, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the —— Sovsament, 10,000 of the 


N , Gentry, and Clergy. 
— for all kinds of 
WORK, 








extensive 
OUT-DOOR 


It is ially ap ¢ plicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK STONE, and COMPO. 
2 owt. ee to all Stations. 
OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SO. RS. 


LD IN ALL COLOU. 
Patterns and ‘Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


Lupe@ate HILL, Lonpon, ~4- = 
AND a1 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusir 


- JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





| 2 Speed & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 
bt and GAME PIES; also, 








are of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





. ees for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





MAYFAIR, W. 
PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EERISCEIOR, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
This fine OLD I IRISH WHISKY may be [had of the 
Hs Py Wholesale Li, anaes anes 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, OORK. 





EPPS’S 


COCOA. 
THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS BOXES. 


BY USING 





SAVE TIME AND WORRY 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES, 


TO SORT AND ARRANGE YOUR PAPERS. 
All particulars post free from 
HENRY STONE, Banbury. 
FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALIDs’ Drert, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“OHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the T&ETH a P&ARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and yr a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


Price 1 pet 
JOHN “tbs ELL and O0O.’S Toilet and Nursery 


Powder, celebrated for its — 

* AGUA AMARELLA” res the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at ae age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 

















Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 
ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES,”— 





“There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’" 
—Vide “The Virginians. 

Sold —- Packets, "protected by the Name and 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 





- LL WHISKY, 


UNIVERSALLY REOOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
holders of. Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to = It is 
in cmtpand exes Gr Seno ee teatoe 1 

and quotations ma ;e ~~ 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and Hoya I Distillorioe, 
Belfast; or at London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 





HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—No 


epeties cos. case of GRANT 
MORELLA “OH be 


EN'S QUALIT} 

r ata net; tT SPORTS. 
, 508 per doz. Prepay- 
Oarriage free in Eogland. 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 

troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington ron tee is —- > 
silver that can be employed as such, either or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be Gustinguiahed 

from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 


durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King's 








Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
12 Table Forks. £110 0...2 1 0.2 6 @ 
12 Table Spoons 10 0...2 1 O..2 & O 
12 Dessert Forks. 2 0.1 9 0... 11 O 
13 Ten Spoons 20.1 9 O11 O 
12 Tea Spoons ........00000+6 14 wr A 33 4 
6 E, Spoons, it bowis 9 0... od 
= 0 6 0.0 8 0.0 9 0 
1 Gray: my 06 0.0 8 0..0 9 0 
2 03 0..0 4 6..0 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt.bl 0 1 6..0 2 0.0 2 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6..0 3 6..0 4 0 
1 of Fish ers... O18 6.1 3 6..1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife wc 0 2 9.00 3 6.0 3 9 
1 Soup Ladle wsicuseeeee 0 9 0.0 11 0...012 @ 
1 Sugar Silter.....c00-+++ 0 3 0.0 4 0..0 4 @ 
Total.....c0000000-£8 19 3...11 19 6.13 0 € 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 


Oak Uhest to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern :—Tabie and Forks, £1 38 per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, mm, by coos 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of ara. 
LOGUE, containing upwards of “080 Thaswetions of 
his heen Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; AR 
and 6, Perry’ ‘3 Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 





London, W 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL. 





My Dgar S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks is the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider ms re = 


that you 
1 Denti iry. f your valuable services you are at liberty to use my 
°To Ga. gh  ~ ene bile . By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 


GALVANISED 
WIRE 
NETTING. 


The undersigned, the INVENTORS and ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS, beg to give Notice that from this 
date they have reduced the prices of this article by one-third of the original rates. Delivery free. Stock sizes 
executed upon receipt of order. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, and BARNARDS, 
NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH, and 93 and 95 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


20th October, 1877. 


THE 


* The highest ible degree of Illu- 
Morn 





** Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 
mination.”"—. ing Post, 


“ The Silber yy ~ give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. S l L B E R e 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1873. 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.”—7imes, 14th July, 1874. 


LIGH T. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Reoms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 





NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“Sawn t Fa $.* 


THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS. SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 

“ SANITAS " has sanitary powers equal to both Oarbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 

“SANITAS " is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever. 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 
medical authorities. 

“ SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 

Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 
PAMPHLET, with full particulars, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on eouiention to the “SANITAS” 
COMPANY'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

“ SANITAS " is an excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the mofning, or after smoking, 
&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without paraliel. 

To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford's Buildings, 

Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 6d, 28 6d. Per Gallon— 

First Quality, 20s; Second Quality,10s Third Quality, 5s. Toilet “ Sanitas,” per bottle, 2s 6d. 


LESLIE’S ALMONDISED COD-LIVER 


(REGISTERED).—The purest Oil, and by Almond flavouring rendered palatable and easy of digestion. No 
disagreeable smell or taste, no nausea. Taken readily by the most delicate constitution and by Children. 

LANCET :—*“ The natural nauseous taste of the Oil is disguised with considerable art."——BriTisH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL :—* Whilst securing the beneficial results traceabie to Cod-Liver Oi], we have found no difficulty in 
inducing our little patients to take it."——-SANITARY RECORD :—‘* We have tried its effect on the most deli- 
cate constitutions with marked results."——-MEDICAL TIMES :—“ The taste is decidedly masked by the almond 
flavouring.” MEDICAL Press:—‘ Has an agreeable smell and flavour, and we can testify that the result is 
satisfactory."——MEDICAL RECORD :—* It may be confidently recommended.” 

Prices—Pints, 4s 6d; half-pints, 2s 4d ; quarter-pints, 1s 3d, Imperial Measure. Retail of all Chemists and 

Druggists, and Wholesale of LESLIE and CO. (Limited), Bond Court House, Walbrook, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 








Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 


“The Expositor is a publication of sterling value,” 
tor. 


—Specta: 
S inmes EXPOSITOR. Price 1s. Monthly. 
Edited by Rev. SamugL Cox. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 
1, THE DESCENT INTO EGyPt (Matt. ii. 13-15). By W. 
G. Elmslie, 
2. CHRISTIANS 
D.D., F.B.S 
8. THE GOSPEL IN THE EPIsTLes. By J. Rawson 
Lumby, B.D. 
4. THe APOSTLE PutLip. By Prof. A. Roberts, D.D. 
5. Titus AND Crete. By Prof. H. RB. Reynolds, D.D. 
6. Barer NoTICcEs OF Books. By the Editor. 


IN THE TALMUD. By Canon Farrar, 





NEW WORK by the EDITOR of the EXPOSITOR. 


eS ESSAYS and DIS. 
COURSES. Orown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 4th Edition, 8s 6. 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS. 2nd Edition, 8s 64, 
London: HoppEr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for DECEMBER, price 2s 6d, contains :— 
Spears, AND Rabigs. By Sir Thomas Watson 


t. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE REFORM OF THE ORIMINAL 
Law. By Sir James a Stephens. 
NONCONFORMISTS AND THE OHURCH CONGRESS, By Rey. 
A. K. Cherrill, M.A. 
Rounp THE WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ Part IV. 
THROUGH THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN (with a Map). 


By Thomas y, M.P. 

CHEAP TELEGRAMS. By Sir Julius Vogel. 

SouTrH SLAVONIANS AND Raspoots. By Sir Henry 
Summer Maine. 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Godfrey 

rner. 

SOME CURRENT FALLACIES ABOUT TURKS, BULGARIANS, 
AND RUSSIANS. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 

A Guipe TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Matthew 
Arnold. 

EGYPT AND THE KHEDIVE. By Edward Dicey. 

THe Poor OF InpIA. By Charies Grant. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 
Henry S. K1nG and Oo., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1877. No. DCOXLVI. Price 286d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE TENDER RECOLLECTIONS OF IRENE MACGILLI- 
cuDDY. Part I. 
PELASGIC MYKEN2. 
Ming 18 Tatng. Part VI. 
THE OPIUM-EATER. 
THE WIDOW's CLOAK. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY RECESS. 
Poems. By J.R.S. An Unknown Game—A Man's 
Regret—At Her Door. 
THE STORM IN THE East. No. VII. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London.. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 


No, XCVIL., DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 











MYCEN2. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES OF SCEPTICISM. 

THE PROGRESS OF MARINE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND, 

GARIBALDI IN FBance. Conclusion. 

FREE-TRADE IN LAND. 

THE Honest FARMER (Poem). 

QUARTER-SESSIONS UNDER QUEEN ANNE. 

of the Series. 

CAN INDIA BE CHRISTIANISED ? 

STUDIES IN RussIAN LITERATURE.—XIII. 

TRANSCAUCASIA. 

RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Esq.— IN THANET. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


HE DUKE of CONNAUGHT'’S 
NEW MANSION.—See the BUILDER of this 
week (4d, or by post, 44d) for View and Plan—Safety 
of Foundations—Thirlmere Scheme—Professionalism 
—The © well petiti The Board of Works 
in Retreat—Cornish Churches—Dudley Gallery—Build- 
ing Industry of Paris, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 


Last Paper 














AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."= 


St 
“ The Oaraeas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 





Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 

awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 





In consequence of SERRE Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; On0ossE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
=. oa by dealers in sauces throughout the 
wor! 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMFLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE 
i 4 -pox, Fevers, 
Sof sits tek bade chee oe 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


& BLACKETT’S 


HURST 
NEW NOVELS. 


Doris Barugh. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of “ Patty,” “* 


The Village Comedy. | By Mortimer 


and FRANCES COLLINS vols. 
p+ — interesting and amusing novel."—Court 


Tho The Squire s Courtship. By Mrs. 
MACKENZIE DANIBL. 8 vols 


“A bright story, full of life and character, 
eundly entertaining and true to nature." —Post. 


A Jewel of a Girl. By the 
Author of “QuzEwis,” &. 3 vols. 
“This story is well written and pleasing through- 


out." —Spectator. 
Maud Leslie. By 1 Lady Charles 


TuyNNEz, Author of * 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by Georgiana M. Oralk; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. C. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Phebe, Junior. 


rs. OLIPHANT, 1 vol., price 5s. Bound and 
Tilustrated. 





~~ Ready this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d 
HE PICTU RE AMATEUR’S HAND- 
BOOK and DICTIONARY of PAINTERS ; being 
@ Guide for Visitors to Publie and Private Picture 
Galleries and for Art Students, including an Explana- 
tion of the various Methods of Painting, and Instruc- 
tions for Cleaning, Re-lining, and Restoring Oil 
Paintings, a Glossary of Terms, an Historical Sketch 
of the Principal Schools of Painting, and a Dictiona: 
of Painters, giving the Copyists m— | ‘Imitators of eac 
Master. By PHILIPPE DARYL, B.A. 
OrosBy KWOOD and Oo., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.O. 


ESUS, the MESSIAH; a Narrative 
Poem and Metrical Paraphrase of the Gospel 
__BY G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Author of 
and Ad of our School Field Club,” 

“ The ‘ Sean and her Crew,” &c. Price 6s. 
London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 





Story. 








Price 2s. 
N the THEORIES on USURY 
owns in EUROPE during the PERIOD 1100- 
1400 A.D. By JouN B. PEARSON, B.D., Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DgIGHTON, BELL, and Co- 
London: GrorGs BELL and Sons. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, with Four Mllustrations. 
| Pata §F SOCIETY, 
No. 192, for DECEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 

DECEMBER. Drawn by Harry Furniss. 

**Lovep For Her Own Sweet SAKE.” 

AT A LitTLe DINNER IN TATTER STREET. 

CHARLES SUMNER's LETTERS, 

Love's DREAMLAND. With an Illustration. 

Proup Maisie: a Novel. Chap. 31. Darkness. 32. 
Under the Chestnuts. (Conclusion.) 

THE TRUMPETER'S HORSE. 

BATTLE-SONGS AND THEIR AUTHORS. 





With an Illus- 


tration. 
= pane OF OLD LONDON. 7.—Cannon Street 
tion. 

OHRISTMAS DAY IN ROME. 
TAKEN RED-HANDED. 
PICCADILLY Papers. New Books.—Musical Pitch. 
ACROSTIC RULES AND PRIZES. 

Vol. 32 is now ready, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, price 10s 6d. Also Cases for Binding, 2s 
each. 





At every Bookstall, Booksellers’, and Newsagents’ in 
the Kingdom. 


EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
LL DON SOCIETY. Brilliantly 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
a A MISTLETOE MADRIGAL. Whole-Page Illus- 
tration. 
A COACHFUL OF GHOSTS: THE STORY OF A NOBLE 
HOUSE IN THE REIGN OF oe With Whole- 
4 Illustration by W. J. Henness: 
We Meer on Curistmas-Day. With Whole-Page 
Illustration. 
THE SoLprer's STORY : GABRIELLA'S GRATITUDE. With 
Whole-Page Illustration by D. H. Friston. 
THE HIGHWAYMAN OUTWITTED; OR, EXCHANGE NO 
——- With Whole-Page Itlustration by A. ©. 
rboul 
OLD CuRIsTmAs-DAYs. 
POLICHTNELLE. With Whole-Page Illustration from 
the Painting by Meissonier. 
A PLACE FoR Evanyrmine: A CHRISTMAS SCENE. 
With Whole-Page Illustration by Adelaide Claxton. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE CHIT-CHAT. 
‘THE ANGEL AND THE MATCH-GIRL. 
THe MISTLETOR-BouGH. With Whole-Page Illustra- 
tion by Miriam Kerns. 
FARMER PomsROY's LEGACY: A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
HALF A Minute Late. With Whole-Page Hlustration 
H. Johnson. 
New Feature n “ LONDON SOCIETY " FOR 1878. 
ACROSTIC PRIZES AND RULES. 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
183 Fleet Street, E.0. 






Now ready, in 2 yols., price 7s 6d each. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS ERSKINE, 
OF LINLATHEN. 


Edited by WILLIAM HANNA, DD. LLD, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmcrs,” &c., &. 


From the Trwgs, November 24th. 


“There are some books which, while of extraordinary interest to selected circles and to intimate friends, 
it is very difficult to notice before a larger public, and om rs — s irit. The‘ a of St. Augustine,” 
the ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ the ‘ Vita Nuova’ (Dante), Bu nding,’ are of escription, and ee 
also are the letters just published of Thomas Ers| Ge ef Tiniation. Dr. ae, the ‘hs, Blographor of Dr. 

performed the delicate task intrusted to him with a loving spirit and 
which deserves high commendation.,....It is impossible to give in detail the intimate and tender sand toner fapmenne 
with which these volumes are full...... Truly, as we meet utterances like these, mellowed b 
and by insight into the heart of God and of man, we may say, gazing on the sunset of his Lenictancl lites Trane life, ‘ Traly 
the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is to behold the sun.’ 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and CO. ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, with Illustrations from Original Sketches, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


UPPER EGYPT: 


A Descriptive Account of the Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations 
of the People of the Nile Valley, the Desert, and the Red Sea Coast, 
with Sketches of the Natural History and Geology. 


Translated from the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D. 


Reccece ‘The work is eae gd interesting and valuable."— World. 


“ Anew and welcome volume on A —y- 7 
'ypt that has appeared since Lane's,” 


“ The most attractive and authoritative book on the people o! 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY WILL OPEN on DECEMBER 3rd WITH AN EXHIBI- 
TION OF DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
BY DECEASED ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


C R AM E R’S 
PIAN ET TES 


ARE OF THREE KINDS: 

















The Vertical Pianette, trichord treble 25 to 34 gs. 
Do., with reverberating brass bridge 42 to 50 gs. 
The Oblique, trichord throughout - « + 50 to 60 gs. 


From the volume, purity, and charming quality of the tone, as well as the extreme susceptibility and dura- 
bility of the mechanism, these unique Instruments are now in very general demand, and are to be had only of 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 
201 REGENT STREET; 46 MOORGATE STREET; 35 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL; 


At their Agencies in Dublin, Belfast, Brighton, Glasgow, and Bdinburgh ; and of the Principal 
Music-sellers throughout the country. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON’S 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE HALLS, SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, &. 
PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES. 
GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 

PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS. 

DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 
PORCELAIN-TILE PEDESTAL STOVES. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUSES FORWARDED. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 











FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH, Ex-Governor of Hungary, on 
RUSSIAN AGGRESSION the DANGER of EUROPE—See the 
“ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW” for DECEMBER. 





Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoNTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


RUSSIAN AGGRESSION. By Louis Kossuth, Ex-Governor of Hungary. 

Mr, HERBERT SPENCER and Mr. G. H. LEWES: their Application of the Doctrine of Evo- 
lution to Thought. By T. H. Green, M.A. 

ARE the CLERGY PRIESTS or MINISTERS? By the Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D. 

ON the HYGIENIC VALUE of PLANTS in ROOMS and the OPEN AIR, By Professor Max 
von Pettenkofer. 

WILLIAM LAW, the ENGLISH MYSTIC. By Julia Wedgwood. 

The NINETY YEARS’ AGONY of FRANCE. By Goldwin Smith. 

ETHICAL ASPECTS of DEVELOPMENT. By Professor Calderwood. 

HEREDITARY PAUPERISM and PAUPER EDUCATION. By Francis Peek. 

The GREEK MIND in PRESENCE of DEATH, interpreted from RELIEFS and INSCRIP- 
TIONS on ATHENIAN TOMBS. By Percy Gardner. 


JOHN STUART MILL’S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. Stanley Jevons. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in FRANCE. By Gabriel Monod. 
ESSAYS and NOTICES. 


STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


“T°? A R 1 id 


A Weekly Artistic Review.—Third Year. 











OBJECTS AND CONTENTS. OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


OBJECTS.—Founded to establish an internationa] | The 7imes says :—‘ It is simply the cheapest and best 
community in matters of Art, and to pro- thing of its kind.” 
mote a knowledge of what is highest in the 
Art product of the time, irrespective of the | The Saturday Review says:—“Full of good, sober, 
nationality of the artist. and just criticism.” 


GONTENTS.—Each number, containing one etching at | The World says:—‘“ Abounds in matters of interest to 
least, is composed of 24 pages, printed upon all readers and students of esthetic and 
tinted paper, and bay wy illustrated with cultivated taste.” 
engravings inserted in the text. 














4 2 2 





Terms of Subscription and full particulars may be obtained at the 
London Office: 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





On Saturday next, the Sth inst., in One Volume, with 13 Portraits and 13 Views in Permanent Photography, 2 
Maps, and other Illustrations, royal 4to, price 52s 6d, cloth, or Large Paper, imperial 4to, price £5 5s, cloth. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IMPERIAL 
ASSEMBLAGE AT DELHI, 


Held on January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of the Title of Empress 
of India, by her Majesty Queen Victoria; including Historical Sketches 
of India and her Princes, Past and Present. 


By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, 
Author of “ History of India,” “Geography of Herodotus,” &c. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


A SHEAF OF VERSE. 


By HENRY G@ HEWLETT. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

“ These poems are distinctly good. Their author has both grace and skill, and it is a real pleasure to find 
among the floods of very feeble verse that each day pours upon the world a little volume like this, where the 
song is sweet and clear, and where all is worth reading.” —&zaminer. 

©. KEGAN PAUL and CO. (Successors to the Publishing Department of Henry S. King 
and Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


PESSIMISM: A HISTORY AND A CRITICISM. 


By JAMES SULLY, Author of “Sensation and Intuition.” 
Demy 8¥0, cloth, price 14s. 

“This question (Is happiness attainable?) has been so handled by Mr. Sully as to make his book an im- 
portant contribution to ethical science.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Sully’s new volume supplies a clear and appreciative summary of the pessimist’s creed, and con- 
tributes a mass of suggestive criticism on it.”"—Academy. 

“ Oontroversies may still be carried on by partisans on one side or the other, but for such another thorough 
digest and impartial review of the whole subject from a neutral stand-point, there will, in our literature at 
least, be no justification and no room."—Zzraminer. 








——en 


THE 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S ALMANAGg, 
1878. 


, 

GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’s 
ALMANAO and WHITAKER'S CLERGY 
DIARY. This Almanac contains a com 
Calendar of the Festivals, &c., of the Chau of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every 
ry in the year, mney any Ss the new Lectionary ; 
a Diary of 90 8, for Memoranda; a complete 
List of the Dignified Olergy of each Diocese 
in England, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
with the official armorial bearings of each Areh_ 
bishop and Bishop; a List of the Incumbents of 
London and of Parishes within ten miles of Lon- 
don; of the Officials of the Universities and Publi¢ 
Schools ; of the Head Masters of Endowed Gram- 
mar-Schools; a very complete Peerage, and other 
information interesting to the Clergy and Laity of 
England. Price 2s 6d, in cloth. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S 
SHEET ALMANAO, on super-royal paper, is 
equally adapted for the Counting-house and the 
Library, containing Lists of the Chief Officers of 
State, Judges, Public Offices. London Bank 
and Insurance Offices, with very copious P 
Information, and is embellished with a View of 
Lincoln Cathedral, price 2s. Proof impressions o 
the View, on thick paper, may be had at 3s each, 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 
useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful ang 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 
6d, sewed. 

It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings 
for presents. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing 
the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons ; Meteorologicak 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
ao  ~ercmeas and various useful Tables. 

rice 1s. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
A Year-book of General Information for 1878 on 
Subjects connected with Mathematics, Geography, 
Fine-Arts, Political Economy, Public Improve- 
ments, Legislation, Statistics, &c. Price 23 6d, 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and OOM- 


PANION. Bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, 
London ; and all Booksellers. 


E LA RUE and CO.’s INDELIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES, CONDENSED 
DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1878, in 
great Variety, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
TxHos. De LA Ruw and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’s PLAYING 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season may 
now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Whole- 
sale only of the Manufacturers, 
THOs. De LA Rus and Oo., London. 


tm Pl Letters Patent. 
6 EXTER” PLAYING CARDS, with 
rounded Corners and Patent een. 
extra thin, and highly burnished on both sides. al? 
Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 
Manufacturers, 
THos. DE LA Rvs and Oo., London. 


E LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
in great variety, prepared from Origins? 
Designs and Illustrated by Qriginal Verses. Of alt 
Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of the 
Publishers, 
THos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 


O-BANG, a Japanese Game, with 
Board arranged on an improved Rrinciple. 
Counters, and “ Guide ” by ‘‘ CAVENDISH.” ils at 
5s and upwards. Of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 
THos. De La Rug and Co., London. 


Now ron 11th Edition, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, = 5S. 
HIST, the Laws and Principles of- 
By “CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 
THos. DE LA Rug and Co., London. 
e same Author. 


By th 
Rcsnte, the Laws of, Adopted by the 
2s 6d 























Turf Club, with a Treatise on the Game, price 
. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, price Is 6d. 
PIQUET, price 38 6d. LAWN TENNIS and BAD- 
MINTON, price Is. POCKET ee 6d. 
each: WHIST (3)—Guide; Laws; Leads. B UE. 
POLISH BEZIQUE. ECARTE. EUCHRE. SPOIL- 
FIVE. ORIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA. SIXTY- 
SIX. Go- Ga. BACKGAMMON. CHESS. 
DRAUGHTS,. Of all Booksellers. 

THOos. De La Ruz and Co., London. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 








“* This work proposes to supply what is undoubtedly one of the wants of the time. To give an t of 
the metaphysical and other theories of two remarkable German speculators is the author's starting-point, 
but to deal with the entire problem of human happiness is his goal.”"—Mind. 


0. KEGAN PAUL and OO. (Successors to the Publishing Department of Henry S. King 


NCYCLOPZDIA.— WANTED, to 
PURCHASE.—Address, stating price and par- 
ticulars, to “OC. J. C., care of Publisher, 1 Wellington 





ani Co.), 1 Paternoster Square, London. 


Street, Strand, W.O. 
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A Cheap Edition, in One Volume. 
DANIEL DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Volume Edition of 
Uniform with the One 0 


With Vignette, engraved by JEENS. Price 7s 64. 


ae 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
be had, by the same Author, each 
of ag in One Volume, crown 8vo. 


E. 3s 6d. FELIX HOLT. 3s 6d. 
see the FLOSS. | MIDDLEMARCH. 7s 64. 





7% 6d. The SPANISH GYPSY. 
SCENES of CLERICAL 7s 6d. 
LIFE. 3s. The LEGEND of JUBAL. 
SILAS MARNER, 28 6d. 68. 
Fourth Edition. 
At all the Libraries. 
PAULIWN E. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.” 
2 volumes post 8yo, 17s. 


From the MornNine Post. 
“The sketches of country society in England are 
almost above praise.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS. 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published. 
A PARALLEL SYNTAX 


GREEK AND LATIN FOR BEGINNERS. 
With Exercises and a Greek Vocabulary. 
By the 
Rev. HERBERT W. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY, LL.M, 


Trin. Coll., Cambridge ; Head Master of Sunninghill 
House, Ascot; Author of “ Greek Verbs 
for Beginners,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 
WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





In fcap. 8vo, price Half-a-crown each volume. 
MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 

READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Volumes published ; each sold separately. 


Homer's Tliad—Homer's Odyssey—Herodotus— 
ZEschylus — Xenophon — Sophocles — Euripides — 
Aristop! and Theognis—Lucian—Plato 

reek Anthology—Aristotle sth 

Cesar—Virgil—Horace—Cicero—Pliny's Letters— 
Juvenal—Plautus and Terence—Tacitus—Livy—Ovid 
—Catullus, Tibullus, aud Propertius. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


THE GARDENER. 


A MonTHLY MaGazine oF. HORTICULTURE AND 
FLORICULTORE. 
Edited by DAVID THOMSON, 
Author of “ Handy Book of the Flower-Garden,” &c. 


Assisted by a Staff of Practical Gardeners through- 
out the United Kingdom. 








Tuk DECEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS :— 
Flower-Gardens under Glass —Re' of the Past 
Forcing Season.—Hardy Ornamental Foliage Plants. 
—Eupatorium Weinmanianum.—The Fruit Crops of 
the Past Season, and Next Year's Prospects. —Hints 
for A s: D ber.—Orn tal Trees and 
Sbrabs: Rhus (the Sumach).—The Chemistry of the 
Garden.—Lessons in Drawing, for Young Gardeners, 
No. XII. —Notable Places in Wales: Oardiff Castle.— 
Carpet and Flower Bedding —Something like a Horti- 
cultoral Brain-Wave.—Thinning Parsley.—Gardening 
om tate, — Calendar. —~ Notices to Corres- 

ndents, 


*,* Intending Subscribers for the forthcoming year 
@re requested to forward their orders early, either 
through their Booksellers or direct to the Publishers. 

Price 64; Yearly Subscription, free by post, 7s. 

Payable in advance. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


New Edition, Illustrated, foap., cloth, 3s 6d. 

Sa (A) of the REFORMATION 

J in ENGLAND. By the Rev.J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 
With an lwretanters Conger and Notes, by Cun- 
NINGHAM GeiKig, D.D., Author of “The Life and 
Words of Christ,” &c. 

London: WILLIAM Tr@G and Oo., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside, 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





On December 6, with a Portrait, demy 8vo, 18s. 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCE CONSORT. 


By MARTIN. 


THE 


THEODORE 


*,* THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVELS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY LOVE and LAW: the Story of an Honourable 


Woman. By Lizzie ALLDRIDGE. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by SARAH TYTLER. 


A DOUCE LASS. By the Author of “Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” ‘‘A Garden of Women,” &c. 2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE'S NEW NOVEL. 


EREMA;; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Biack- 


MORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” &c. Third Edition. 3 vols. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map and 24 Wood Engravings, 21s. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND MILES on the AMAZON 


and its TRIBUTARIES. By C. BARRINGTON Brown, Assoc. R.S.M. Author of “Oanoe and Oamp Life 
in British Guiana,” and WILLIAM LIDSsTONE, O.E. 


Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Maps and Diagrams, Ethnological Appendix, and numerous Illustrations. 


COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL 


in AFRICA for GENERAL READING. Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Ihre Vilker.” Edited and 
Extended by Ket JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. (Mert week. 


In the Press, uniform in size, &c.. CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERIOA. Ia preparation, EUROPE, ASIA, 
NORTH AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA. 





Post 8vo, cloth. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY and HOUSEHOLD 


SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education and for School-Mistresses and Pupil-Teachers. By Ropunac 
JAMES MANN, M_D., late Superintendent of Edacation at Natal. (Next week. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8y0, 2is. 


A YOUNG SQUIRE of the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, from the PAPERS of CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Baitod by Joux 


“Two volumes of very attractive matter,—letters which illustrate agriculture, commerce, war, love, and 
social manners.”—A thenzum. 

“Two pene and important volumes. They deserve to be placed on library shelves with Pepys, Evelyn, 
and Reresby.”—Notes and Queries. 
“ A right pleasant book. Mr. Jeaffreson relates the life and adventures of the young squire in admirable 
style. His graphic narrative is full of minute touches, bringing before the mind a striking picture of England's 
social condition two centuries ago." —G/obve. 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


MUDIB’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBER is now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application. This Catalogue, enlarged to Forty-eight Pages, contains 
more than Three Thousand Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention 
of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
THE ATLANTIC.—An Account of the General Results of the Exploring Voyage 
of H.M.S. ‘Chalienger, during the Year 1873 and the early part of the Year 
1876. By Sir C. WY VILLE THOMSON, F.R.S., Director of the 
Scientific Staff of the ‘Challenger’ Expedition. With a Portrait of the Author, 
engraved by O. H. Jeens, many Coloured Maps, Temperature Charts, and 
Illustrations engraved by J. D. Cooper, from Drawings by J.J. Wyld. Published 
by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 2 vols. medium 
8yvo, 458. [This day. 

The TimES says.—“* We have rarely, if ever, seen more beantiful specimens of 
wood-engraving than abound in this work......1t contains a mass of information 
of high value, and is a contribution of the first rank to our knowledge of the 
conditions of the globe on which we live......The reader may skip the techni- 
calities, yet will be both delighted and instructed by carefully studying the 
beautiful illustrations of the creatures taken to pieces in the text. But even 
the unscientific reader, if he be of average intelligence, and takes any interest 
in the universe cf which he forms so small a part, will find much in these 
volumes, even in those portions which deal with scientific questions, which, 
with alittle attention, he will understand and be interested in. Meantime, readers, 
both scientific and general, will find much in these volumes to interest them. Sir 
Wyville Thomson's style is particularly attractive; he is easy and graceful, but 
vigorous and exceedingly happy in his choice of language, and throughout the 
work there are touches which show that Science has not banished sentiment 


from his bosom.” 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Professor Huxley, 
F.R.S. An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of NATURE. With Coloured 
Plates, and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HISTORY 


of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Vol. I—EARLY ENGLAND—Foreign Kings—The Charter—The Parlia- 
ment, With Eight Coloured Maps. 8vo, lés. (This day. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


MIRAGE. By George Fleming, 


Author of ‘A Nile Novel.” 3 vols, crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


THE CUCKOO CLOCK. By Ennis Graham, 


Author of “ Oarrots,” &c. With Eight Illustrations by Walter Crane. Extra 
feap. 8v0, gilt, 4s 6d. 


THE MAGIC VALLEY; or, Patient Antoine. 


By ExizA KEARY. With Twelve Illustrations by “E. V. B.” Extra feap. 8vo, 
gilt, 4s 6d. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM; its Decorations 


and Furniture. By Mrs, ORRINSMITH. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 28 6d. New Volume of the “ Art-at-Home Series.” 


TRANSCAUCASIA AND ARARAT. 


By JAMES BRYCE, Author of “The Holy Roman Empire.” Being Notes of a 
Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. With Illustration and Map. Crown 
8yo, 98. [Second Edition, now ready. 


THE WISE MEN OF GREECE; in a Series 


of Dramatic Dialogues. By J. STUART BLACKIE, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8yo, 9s. [This day. 


LAST COUNSELS OF AN UNKNOWN COUN- 


SELLOR— JOHN DI@KINSON, Barrister-at-Law, F.R.A.S. Edited by 
Major EVANS BELL. With Portrait, royal 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


THE DISEASES OF MODERN LIFE. 


By Dr. W. B, RICHARDSON, F.R.S. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8y0, 6s. [This day. 


ON THE USES OF WINES IN HEALTH 


AND DISEASE, By Francis E. ANsT1B, M.D., F.R.C.P., late Physician to the 
Westminster Hospital, and Editor of the Practitioner. Crown 8yo, 2s. 
[This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for 
DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. GLADSTONE ON MANHOOD SUFFRAGE. By the Right Hon. 

THE REPUBLIC AND THE MARSHAL. RL, Frederic Seevtoon. B. Lowe, MP. 

HUMMING-Briraps. By Alfred R. Wal! 

Dr. NEWMAN'S THEORY OF BELIEF. iL =" La Stephen. 

POLITICAL Dissent. By Rev. J. Guinness 

FLORENCE AND THE Mepici. By J.A.S a 

HELL AND THE DIVINE VERACITY. By Hon. Lionel Tollemache. 

HAs INDIA FooD FOR ITS PEOPLE? By H.J.8. Cotton. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW NOVELS, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASHION AND PASSION.” 


W H O I § S H E? 
A Mystery of Mayfair. 
By the AUTHOR OF “FASHION and PASSION.” 


3 vols. 








NEW NOVEL by Lady WOOD. 


SHEEN’S FOREMAN. By Lady Woop, Author 
of “ Wild Weather,” “ Below the Salt,” &c. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


A LAGGARD in LOVE. By Anni Tuomas 


(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Dennis Donne.” 3 vols. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ CLYTIE.” 


The QUEEN of BOHEMIA. By Joszrz 


HATTON. 2 vols. 


GREY ABBEY. By Oxp Cavasar, Author of 


“Jack Blake.” 2 vols. 


ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. By Jonny Oxuivz, 


Author of “ A Wooing of Até.” 3 vets, 








193 PICCADILLY. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “EREWHON.” 
Crown 8yo, 300 pp., cloth, price 7s 6d. 


LIFE AND HABIT. 
By S. BUTLER, 
Author of “ Erewhon” and “The Fair Haven.’ 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.8., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”—ZLancet.——“ A book of first-rate merit.”— 
Practitioner——‘ Very full and exhaustive throughout.”"—Spectator——A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHUROHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 


THE ART JOURNAL 


For DECEMBER (price 2s 6d) contains the following 
Ling ENGRAVINGS :— 


I. ALMS-GIVING. By Gustave Doré. 
Il. THE EAGLE'S NEST. After Sir E. Landseer, R.A. 
Ill. JOHN HENRY FOLEY, R.A. After T. Brock. 


LITERARY OONTENTS. 


Norway. Chapter XII. By R. T. Prit-|] The Art of Dressing and of being 
chett, F.S.A. Illustrated. aaa By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., 


Rubens me magma at Antwerp. By s 
Ancient Irish Art. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. 











Atbo] Mayhe 
™ Works of Charles H. Miller. Ilus- Illustrated. 
rated. Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
an Sales of the Season (Concluded). Reviews, &c. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERSS JOURNAL for DECEMBER 


The Gaelic Nuisance. By W. Chambers. re. | The Mafia and Camorra. By W- 
From Dawn to Sunset. Oonclusion. Chambers 


Our Indian Pets. Nearly Wrecked. In Five Chapters. 
The Admiral’s Second Wife. Conclusion. | Change ringing. 

Reminiscences of Quebec. Obristmas in the Arctic Regions. 
French Fisher-folk. The Mistletoe. 

Emergencies. A Local ll of Canine Attachment. 
The Trade in Artificial Eyes. War and Telegraphy. 

A Noble Occupation Gems at Random Strung. 

The Royal Gane of Golf. The Inn at Bolton. 

Charles Dickens's Manuscripts. - d. 

The Guacho. The Month: Science and Arts. 

The Germ Theory Again. A Fearful Swing. 

Ocean Voyages Hf Small ‘Boats. Two Poetical Pieces. 

Experiences of a Knocker-up. 








W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar? *"—John Bull. 


Now ready at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, price One ~ illing. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 205, for DECEMBER, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 


1.“CHerry Rips!” By Helen Mathers, Author of * Comino’ Thro’ the Rye.” 
Chaps. 44 to 48. 
ON BARKING THROUGH THE FENCE. 
Un FACHEUX. 
A COAST FOR A FORTUNE. 
ANDERSEN'S FRIENDSHIPS. 
PLEASURE AND MODESTY. 
MADAME MA VSUVE. 
FAREWELL TO VENICE. 
9, MUSINGS ON MANNING'S “ OLD NEW ZEALAND.” 
Our OLD AcToRS—‘ PERDITA.” 
_ SUGGESTED BY THE POEM “OUR LONGINGs.” 
THE ORDEAL OF Fay. By the Author of * Jennie of the Prince's.” Concluded. 
3. Night. 
4. Dawning. 
*,* Cases for bidding the Volumes of “TEMPLE BAR” can be obtained at all 
Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


Dr. Dory, F.S.A., Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England of the House 
of Hanover,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


The LIFE of PIUS IX. 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. By the 


Rev. Huegu James Ross, English Chaplain of Jeres and Cadiz, Author of 
“ Untrodden Spain,” &c. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 24s. 


By Thomas 





SECOND EDITION 
OF 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 
BY ONE WHO ENDURED IT. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


FIVE YEARS’ 


MEMOIRS of Madame de STAAL (Mdlle. 


de Launay). From the Original] by SELINA BATHURST. Demy 8vo, price lds. 


THROUGH HOLLAND; or, Towns and 


Customs of the Dutch. By CHARLES W. Woop. Demy 8vo, with Fifty-six 
Illustrations, price 12s. 
Col- 


A BOOK of MUSICAL ANECDOTE. 


lected from every available Source by FaEDERICK CrowestT, Author of “ The 
Great Tone Poets.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


PASTORALS of FRANCE. By Frederick 


Wepmore, Author of ‘ Studies in English Art.’ Square crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROTIC B. 
The whole of the First and Second Editions of 


“CHERRY RIPE!” 


having been exhausted, a THIRD EDITION 
is NOW READY. 





In LOVE and WAR. By Charles Gibbon, 


Author of “In Honour Bound.” 3 vols. crown 8ro. 


GABRIEL’S APPOINTMENT. By Anna H. 


Drury, Author of “ Furnished Apartments,” “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Earlington Street, 





Publishers in Orinary to Her Majerty the Queen. 





¢@ An Entirely New Natural History for the STUDENT 
and GENERAL READER, giving in the Simplest 
Language the Results of the LATEST RESEARCHES 
of the best Authorities. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, encouraged by the very 
great success which attended in its various issues the publication of 
their Natural History, which was written in an essentially popular 
form, have prepared on a more COMPREHENSIVE and EXACT basis 
an ENTIRELY NEW WORK, published under the title of 
CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY, the First Votume of which 
is now ready. 





Now ready, price 93, the FIRST VOLUME of 
CASSELL’S 
NEW NATURAL HISTORY. 


WITH 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


EDITED BY 
P. MARTIN DUNCAN, M.B. (Lond.), F.R.S., F.G.S., 


Professor of Geology in, and Honorary Fellow of, King’s College, London. 


Assisted in the various Departments of the Work by— 


H. W. Bares, F.R.G.S.; W. S. Darras, F.L.S.; W. Borvp Dawxrys, 
M.A,, F.R.S., F.G.S.; Prof. A. H. Garrop, F.R.S.; Professor T- 
Rourert Jones, F.R.S., F.G.S.; R. Maccracuvan, F.L.S., Secretary to 
the Entomological Society; James Murie, M.D., LL.D., F.LS., 
F.G.S.; Professor W. K. Parker, F.R.S., F.L.S.; Professor Harry 
G. Sxezey, F.G.S.; R. Bowpier Suarpe, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Zoological 
Department, British Museum; Henry Woopwarp, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Natural History Department, British Museum. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 










Now ready, the FIRST VOLUME of 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


Containing Graphic Sketches of the various Continents, 
Islands, Rivers, Seas, and Peoples of the Globe, according 
to the Latest Discoveries. 

By ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.8. 
VOL. I., with 180 ILLUSTRATIONS and MAPS. 

Extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Tue ScoTsman says :— 

“The author's lively descriptions, while scrupulously accurate as to 
facts, and giving the living marrow rather than the dry bones of geo- 


graphical science, will give a clearer idea than would tons of geographical 
encyclopedias,” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, Vols. I. to V., price 9s each. 


OLD AND NEW LONDON. 
A Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. 


Each Volume containing about 
200 ILLUSTRATIONS and MAPS. 
(To be completed in Six Volumes.) 


Vol. V., by Epwarp Watrorp, contains the Western and Northern 
Suburbs. 

Vols. III. and IV., by Epwarp Watrorp, contain London West of 
Temple Bar. 

Vols. I. and IL, by Watter Tuornevry, contain London Last of 
Temple Bar. 


‘ As an elaborate and picturesque description of the metropolis, it has 
scarcely a rival in our language, and it is a worthy record of the history 
and antiquities of the greatest of all the great-world cities,”—Dai/y 
Telegraph. : 

“The best popular book on London which has yet been issued.”— 
Daily News. 

“As for giving an idea of the book, it would be quite impossible. 
The reader must go to it.”——Spectator. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellors 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ANCIENT MYCEN#Z; Discoveries and 
Researches on the Sites of Mycenew and Tiryns. By Dr. SCHLIEMANN. The 
Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With 20 Maps, Plans, 
and 550 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 50s. [On December 10. 


CYPRUS: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and 


TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten Years’ 
Residence in that Island. By Louis P. pi CESNOLA. With Maps and 400 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 50s. 


MASTERS in ENGLISH THEOLOGY. The 


King’s College Lectures, 1877. By Canon Barry—Dean of St. Paul's—Professor 
Plumptre—Canon Westcott—Canon Farrar—and Professor Cheetham. With 
an Introduction. By Canon BARRY, Principal. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENGLISH 


CHURCH. The St. James's Lectures, 1877. By Canon Lightfoot—Rev. H. 
Wace—Dean of Durham—Prebendary W. R. Clark—Canon Farrar—and Dean 
of Norwich. With an Introduction, by Rev. J. E. KEMPE, Rector. Post 8vo. 


PURITY in MUSICAL ART. By A. F. J. 


THIBAUT, of Heidelberg. Translated, with a Prefatory moir, by W. H. 
GLADSTONE, M.P. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LIVINGSTONIA; a Journal of Adventures 
in Exploring Lake Nyassa, and Establishing a Missionary Settlement there. 
ay hy D. Youne, R.N. Revised by Rey. HonacE WALLER. Maps, post vo, 

8 


The ENGLISH in SPAIN; or, the Story of 


the War of Succession in 1834-40. By Major Duncan, B.A., Author of the 
“ History of the Royal Artillery.” With Maps and Plates. 8vo, 16s. 


BULGARIA BEFORE the WAR; being 
Seven Years’ Experience of —— Turkey and its Inhabitants. By H. 0. 
ee, Author of “Between the Danube and the Black Sea.” Post 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


COUNTRY WALKS THROUGH the FIELD- 
PATHS and GREEN LANES in SURREY and SUSSEX. By Lous J. 
JENNINGS. With Illustrations from Sketches on the Spot by J. W. Whymper, 
and Photographs. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The TALMUD: being Selected Extracts, 


chiefly illustrating the Teaching of the Bible. With an Introduction. By 
JosePH BARCLAY, LL.D., Rector of Stapleford. With Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


The COUNTRY of the MOORS. A Journey 
from Tripoliin Barbary to the Holy City of Kairwan. By Epwaap Rag, 
Author of “The Land of the North Wind.” With Maps and LIilustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Sir JOHN NORTHCOTE’S NOTE-BOOK in 


the LONG PARLIAMENT. Containing Proceedings during its First Session, 
1640. From the OS ae MS. in the Possession of the Right. Hon. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart.,M.P. Edited, with a Memoir, by A.H. A. HAMILTON. Crown 
8v0, 9s. 


A SECOND SERIES of LEAVES from MY 


SKETOH-BOOK. Consisting Chiefly of Views in Venice, Naples, Egypt and 
= | a By E. W. Cookg, R.A. 25 Plates. With Descriptive Text. Small 
olio, 31s 6d. 


NOTES on the CHURCHES of KENT. By 


the late Sir STEPHEN R, GLYNNE, Bart. With 20 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 


A MANUAL of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 


for OFFICERS of the NAVY, MERCANTILE MARINE, SHIPOWNERS, 
SHIPBUILDERS, and YACHTSMEN. By W. H. WHITE, Assistant-Con- 
structor, Royal Navy. With 130 Woodcuts. Svo, 24s. 


My BOYHOOD: a Story-Book for Boys. 


By H. O. BARKLEY, Civil Engineer, With [ilustrations by A. C. Corbould. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


COMPANIONS for the DEVOUT LIFE. The 


St. James's Lectures, 1875-6. By Archbishop of Dublin—Bishops of Ely and 
Derby—Deans of St. Paul's, Norwich, Chester, and Chichester—Canons Ash- 
well, Barry, and Farrar—Revs. W. G. Humphrey, T. T. Carter, and E. H. 
Bickersteth, New Edition. Post 8yo, 6s. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S LATIN COURSE; an 


APPENDIX to PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I.; being Additional Exercises, 
with Examination Papers. By WM, Smith, D.O.L. 12mo, 28 6d. 


These Additional Exercises haye been drawn for the tuition of younger boys in 
public and private schools. Constant revision of previous work is the only sure 
way of impressing the inflexions upon the memory of young scholars, but a too 
frequent repetition of the exercises is by no means always attended with the same 
advantage; for the pupil, by hearing the exercises repeated in class, often be- 
comes familiarised with the sound of the sentences themselves rather than with 


the rules those t are i ded to illustrate."—PREFAC&. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORKS. 





FRASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 


CONTENTS. 
MYcENz. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES OF SCEPTICISM. By Alfred BR. Wallace, F.B.S. 
THe PROGRESS OF MARINE INSURANCE IN ENGLAND. 
GARIBALDI IN FRANCE. (Conclusion.) 
FREE-TRADE IN LAND. 
Tue Hongsst FARMER. Poem. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS UNDER QUEEN ANNE. (Last Paper of the Series.) 
CAN INDIA BE CHRISTIANISED ? 
Stupres IN Russtan LITERATURE.—XIII. 
TRANSCAUCASIA. 
RAMBLES. By Patricius Walker, Exq.—In Thanet. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir Toomas Erskine May, KC.B., D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 


MEMORIALS of CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS. 


WYNN. Edited by her Sister. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6d. 


The PERSONAL GOVERNMENT 


of CHARLES I., from the Death of Buckingham to the Declaration in favour 
of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. By S. R. GaRvINER, Author of “History of 
England under the Duke of Buckingham and Oharles I. 1624-1628." 2 vols. 
8vo, 248. 


The Rev. Dr. ARNOLD’S SERMONS, 


preached mostly in Rugby School Chapel. Collective Edition, revised and 
edited by the Author's Daughter, Mrs. W. E. Forster. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s 
each. (in January, 


HISTORY of ROME. English Edition, 


revised and translated by the Author, WILHELM IHNs. Vol. III., 8vo, price 15s. 
Vols. I. and IL., price 30s. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged 


from Dean MERIVALE’s General History of Rome by OC. PULLER, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. ith Thirteen Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The JEWISH MESSIAH: a Critical History 
the 


of the Messianic Idea among the Jews, from the Rise of the Maccabees to 
Closing of the Talmud. By J. DrummonD, B.A., Professor of Theology in 
Manchester New College, London. 8vo, 15s. 


De ECCLESIA et CATHEDRA; or, the 


Empire Church of Jesus Christ: an Epistle. By the Hon. Coun Linpsay. 
2 vols, 8vo, 328. 


HISTORY of the IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE 


at DELGI, held January 1, 1877, to celebrate the Assumption of the Title of 
Empress of India by H.M. Queen Victoria. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER. With 
Portraits, Plates,and Maps. Royal 4to, 52s 6d; imperial 4to, £5 5s. 

[On Saturday next. 


A THOUSAND MILES up the NILE, being a 


JOURNEY through EGYPT and NUBIA to the SECOND CATARACT. By 
AMELIA B. Epwakps. With 80 Illustrations, Map, &. Imperial Svo, 42s. 


The ATELIER du LYS; or, an Art Student 


in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” Third 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHISPERS from FAIRYLAND. By the 


Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESsEN, M.P. With 9 Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY : Stories for Every- 


body and Everybody's Children. By the Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL- 
age Wy M.P. With 9 Illustrations from Designs by BR. Doyle. Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. Reprinted, with 

Revision and Additions, from Fraser's Magazine. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 68. 

“IT see that ‘German Home Life’ has reached its third edition. May there be 
thirty. "—TZhe Truth. 


The SIMILES of HOMER'S ILIAD, Translated, 


with Introduction and Notes. By W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Post 4to, 12s. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. With 161 


Steel Plates from Drawings by D. Maclise, B.A., and all the Text engraved on 
the same Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- 


NITURBE, UPHOLSTERY, &c. By Cuanuus L. EASTLAKS, Architect. Fourth 
Edition, with about 100 Llustrations, square crown 8vo, 14s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 





PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO, 


GENERAL READER 





The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By his Nephew, G.Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. Second Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, Portrait, 36s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
Accession of James II. By the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
Liprary EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 
PsOPLE’s EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


TORICAL ESSAYS :— 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
Lrprary EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
OCuEAP EDITION, authorised and complete, price 3s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 
ROM 


BE. 
Mlustrated Edition, fcap. 4to, 21s. 
With Jery and The Armada, 16mo, 3s 6d. 
Miniature Illustrated Edition, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


Lord MACAULAY’S WORKS. Complete and 


Uniform Library Edition. Edited by Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8yo, with 
Portrait, price £5 5s, cloth ; or £8 8s, bound in tree-calf by Rivitre. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of Lord 


MACAULAY. Edited by G. 0. TREVELYAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: a History. By 


Sir THOMAS ERSKINE May, K.0.B., D.0.L, 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. 
(Just published. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. By Sir THOMAS 
Erskine May, K.0.B.,D.0.L. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Armada. By J. A. Froups, M.A. 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8yo, £8 188. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Bythe same Author. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupg, M.A, Oabinet Edition, complete in 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
Vous. I. and I, 12s. Vol. IIL., 6s. 


EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German by J. E. CARPENTER, M.A., with Preface by R. MARTINEAU, 
M.A. 5 vols. 8yo, 688. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANOER, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 
Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
By Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., and Very Rey. JoHN SavL Howson, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols, 4to, 42s. ” 

INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 

StupEnt’s Eprt10N, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 98. 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


} ang to Comte. By GzrorcGe Henry Lewes. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 
vO, 328. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 2 vols. 8vo, 308. Or in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL _DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; 
ny & complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition (1877). Medium 
, 428, 











The MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


a wm, in crown 8vo, complete in @ single volume, price 2s 6d cloth, or 


By the EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By Major WHYTs-MeLviLue. 


LOTHAIR. DIGBY GRAND. 
CONINGSBY. GENERAL BOUNCE. 
SYBIL. THE GLADIATORS. 
TANORED. GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
VENETIA. HOLMBY HOUSE. 


THE INTERPRETER. 
KATE OOVENTRY. 
THE QUEEN'S MARIES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE WARDEN. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


By Various Writers. 
ELSA and HER VULTURE. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. 
THE SIX SISTERS of the VAL- 
LEYS. 


By the Author of ‘The Rose Garden.” 
UNAWARES. 





By the Author of“ The Atelier du Lys.” 


THE BURGOMASTER'S FAMILY. MADEMOISELLE MORI. 


STORIES and TALES by Miss SEWELL :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s 64. IVORS, 28 64. 

GERTRUDE, 2s 6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s 6d. 
The EARL'S DAUGHTER, 2s 64. MARGARET PEROIVAL, 3s 64. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. | LANETON PARSONAGE, 2 64. 
OLEVE HALL, 2s 6d. URSULA, 3s 6d. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Steel 


Plates from Drawings by D. Maciiss, R.A., and the Text engraved on the 
same Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS; a 


Description of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to their Prin- 
ciple of Construction. With 140 Vignettes. 8vo, price 14s. 


WOOD'S BIBLE ANIMALS; a Description of 


every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the 
Coral. With 112 Vignettes on Wood. 8vo, 14s, 


WOOD’S STRANGE DWELLINGS; a De- 


scription of the Habitations of Animals, abridged from “ Homes without 
Hands.” With 60 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WOOD’S INSECTS at HOME; a Popular 


Account of British Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. 
With upwards of 700 Illustrations. 8vo, l4s. 


WOOD'S INSECTS ABROAD; a Popular 


Account of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits, and Transformations. 
By J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated uniformly with “ Insects at Home.” 
8vo, 14s. 


The CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at 


Whist; a Whist Catechism. By Oaptain A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, F.B.G.8., 
late 79th Highlanders; Author of “ The Rifle, its Theory and Practice.” The 
Fourth Edition. 32mo, 2s 6d. 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST. By Wit14M PoLg, F.B.S, The Eighth Edition, enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Dr. BULL’S HINTS to MOTHERS on the 


MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH during the Period of Pregnancy and in 
the Lying-in Room. New Edition, Revised and Improved, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Dr. BULL’S MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 


of CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. New Edition, Revised and 
Improved, fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 


WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Dr. LATHAM’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Condensed into One Volume. Medium 8vo, 24s. 


LATHAM’S LARGER ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
founded on Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, as edited by the Rey. H. J. Todd, with 
numerous Emendations and Additions. 4 vols. 4to, £7. 


Dr. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S 


NEW _ LIST. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED in the TEMPORARY 


CHAPEL of KEBLE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 1870-1876. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The WORDS of the SON of GOD, taken from 
the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation throughont 
the Year. By Exzanor PLUMpTRE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d; paper cover, 3s. 
The LIFE of ALEXANDER LYCURGUS, 


Archbishop of the Cyclades. By F. M. F. Skene. With an Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of LrxcoLn. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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